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Paul Hoffman sworn in as Economic Cooperation Administrator by Chief Justice Vinson 


Man of 
the Hour 


AUL G. HOFFMAN is the world’s No. 1 economic 

statesman today. This is an abbreviated way of 

saying that as Economic Cooperation Administrator 
in charge of the European Recovery Program, Mr. 
Hoffman is the key man in the struggle to restore 
strength and vitality to the war-shattered nations of 
the world. 

When interviewed recently by Scholastic Magazines, 
the sturdily-built 56-year-old executive seemed well 
qualified to shoulder responsibilities that are perhaps 
unique in American history. Mr. Hoffman, who re- 
signed his $96,000-a-year job as president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation to work for the government at 
$20,000 a year, is one of a growing group of business 
statesmen who stand above politics and see beyond 
business to the wider implications of world affairs. 

Of medium height, blue-eyed, his dark hair tinged 
with gray, Mr. Hoffman dresses smartly but conserva- 
tively, favoring blue suits. (He was in shirt sleeves 
when we met him.) He can discuss a variety of sub- 
jects with charm, authority, and ease.-The conversation 
ranged from de Tocqueville’s impressions of America 
to the Committee for Economic Development and the 
Marshall Plan. We talked about his inventor father, his 
own start in the auto business as a salesman at 19, and 
how he sold more cars than anyone else. 

Mr. Hoffman likes to spend his spare time with his 
wife, five sons and two daughters. He neither smokes 
nor drinks, and frequently works a 16-hour day. He 
plays as hard as he works, golfs in the low 80s, and 


cduld probably earn his living as a professional bridge 
player — if he had to. 

Mr. Hoffman has strong feelings on American de- 
mocracy. “As our primary objective,” he told us, “we 
ought to give top priority to enabling every man or 
woman to realize on his potentialities for growth and 
development, materially, intellectually, and spiritually. 
I feel that there is no conflict between security and free- 
dom. Freedom without security is meaningless. There 
are certain minimum decencies for those willing to work 
that a society like ours ought to guarantee. After that 
it’s a free race.” 

It is exactly this kind of thinking that Mr. Hoffman 
brings to the job of ECA. Asked for a statement of the 
principles that wil! guide him in his administration of 
the most important job in the world today, he said: 

“Assuming that German recovery is part of the plan, 
it is my studied opinion that a program of American 
aid can, if properly administered, be extremely helpful 
in getting Europe back on its feet. That aid should take 
the form of food to give workers the strength to work, 
fertilizer to help them improve agricultural production, 
and machines for the rebuilding of their industries. I 
would think that an increase in production of 50 billion 
dollars annually within the next four years is attainable. 
With such an increase in output, Europe would be 
reasonably prosperous — so prosperous that commu- 
nism would have no appeal. 

“No one, of course, can guarantee results. European 
aid is strictly a risk venture. But if we are to win the 
cold war in which we are now engaged, we must take 
that risk. If we win the cold war, it is my guess that 
there will be no hot war.” 





OUR FRONT COVER: Benelux is a magic name in Europe. It is cer- 
tain evidence that independent nati can bind themselves to- 
gether for the common good. Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg are small countries. They produce many valuable products 
for themselves and their neighbors. But without imports from other 
nations they would lead a meager life.— Map by Eva Mizerek. 
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\ 2, Say What 
Tar / You Please! 


. 

- «- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

As a representative of my history 
class, I write to ask you—who is 
Rosa Ejichelberger, author of your “All 
Out for Democracy” series? What au- 
thority and what background does she 
have for reporting on what transpires 
behind the vaunted iron curtain? 
Neither 1, nor my fellow classmates, 
are pro-communist, But we would like 
to know a little more about Rosa 
Eichelberger. 

John M. Jordan 
New Castle (Ind.) Sr. H. S. 


Mrs. Rosa K. Eichelberger is a 
former teacher and recreation director 
of Baltimore, Md. She has had wide 
experience as a lecturer on national 
and international affairs for the Rad- 
cliffe Chautauqua Co. She directed the 
“Freedom Forums” for the New York 
City League of Women Voters during 
the war. She is the wife of Dr. Clark M. 
Eichelberger, director of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

The “All Out for Democracy” series, 
however, is a cooperative project for 
which our editors take full responsi- 
bility. It is based on the most authentic 
sources obtainable, and every article is 
critically checked by a special Advisory 
Board of outstanding educators — Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Professor of History, Columbia 
University; and Stanley E. Dimond, 
Divisional Director of Social Studies, 
Detroit- Public Schools. Teachers are 
invited to refer to an extended discus- 
sion of controversial issues relating to 
this series on pages 3-T and 4-T of the 
April 26 issue (Teacher Edition) .—Ed. 

° o °c 


Dear Editor 

My brother and I are very interested 
in stamp collecting. Your April 5 
“Stamps” column especially interested 
my brother. He had, for a long time, 
been wondering what a cachet was. 
. Paula A. Puck 

Wilson Jr. H. S., Passaic, N. J. 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


e “] AM AN AMERICAN.” 

On or about May 16, in more than 
1.200 communities throughout the na- 
tion, people will meet to renew their 
faith in American democracy. 

Every year since 1940 Congress has 
set aside the third Sunday of May as 
‘| Am an American Day” (sometimes 
called National Citizenship Day). 
Many communities hold special cere- 
monies on that day to honor new voters. 
Every year 2,000,000 young people 
reach voting age and 200,000 foreign- 
bom persons receive final citizenship 
papers. 

The four-day National Conference on 
Citizenship opens in Washington, D. C., 
on I Am An American Day. 


e A NEW FOE OF CANCER is atomic 
energy’s latest gift. 

Radium has been used for years to 
treat certain types of cancer. Radium is 
so expensive and scarce that there are 
only 26 ounces in the United States. 

Now atomic science has produced a 
new workman to do radium’s job in 
cancer treatment. Cobalt, a metal so 
common that it costs almost nothing, 
is irradiated (made radioactive) by in- 
sertion in an atomic pile. Cobalt 60, the 
resulting product, is so cheap that the 
Atomic Energy Commission may dis- 
tribute it free to medical institutions. 

Cobalt 60 can easily be fashioned into 
any desired shape, such as a needle or 
surgical probe. Thus it can be used and 
controlled more easily and with less 
danger of burns than radium. 

But Cobalt 60 is no “cancer cure-all.” 
At best, it will be no more effective for 
irradiation treatments than radium, it 
is emphasized by David E. Lilienthal, 
AEC chairman. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


SAWYER HARRIMAN 


* NEW AND OLD COMMERCE SEC- 
RETARIES. President Truman named 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Har- 
riman as Chief European Representative 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration and picked Charles Sawyer, 
Cincinnati lawyer, to become Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Harriman will fill the No. 2 spot in 


ADDING UP 


PORTANT TRENDS 


A WEEK OF HISTORY # 


THE NEWS 


the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the agency for administering aid 
to Europe under the Marshall Plan. The 
No. 1 post is held by Paul G. Hoffman, 
former president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, who is the Administrator 
of the ECA (see page 3). It was at his 
suggestion that Harriman was chosen. 

Harriman’s job will be to coordinate 
the activities of the European Recovery 
Program abroad and act as the “eyes 
and ears” for Hoffman in Europe. His 
title will be “Special United States Rep- 
resentative Abroad,” with the rank of 
ambassador. He will draw a salary of 
$25,000 a year. 

The designation of Harriman as rov- 
ing envoy received wide approval. He 
served as American Ambassador in Mos- 
cow and London during the war, and 
was the head of the Lend-Lease mission 
in Britain. He is a former railroad exec- 
utive and investment banker. 

The new Secretary of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer, was Ambassador to 
Belgium in 1945. He is 61 and is a 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee from Ohio. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@ SOFT-COAL PRODUCTION headed 
back to normal, as John L. Lewis’ 
400,000 United Mine Workers returned 
to the pits. Over their heads is an 80- 
day injunction — a Federal court order 
issued by Justice T. Alan Goldsborough 
forbidding any further work stoppage 
during that period. 

The injunction was ‘ssued by request 
of President Truman under a provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This provision 
allows the Government to halt any 
strike by employees or lockout by em- 
ployers in situations endangering the 
national health or safety. 

The miners started their return to the 
mines just after Lewis had been fined 
$20,000, and the UMW, $1,400,000 for 
failure to comply with an earlier 10- 
day temporary injunction calling the 
miners back to work. 

The fines were imposed for criminal 
contempt of court; that is, for deliber- 
ately ignoring the Federal court’s au- 
thority. Lewis and the UMW were also 
found guilty of civil contempt — the 
failure to carry out the terfns of the in- 
junction. However, following the min- 
ers’ back-to-work-movement, Justice 


Goldsborough postponed any civil con- 
tempt penalty. 

The miners had originally walked out 
on March 15, because of a pension dis- 
pute (see Apr. 26 issue). This issue was 
settled, at least temporarily, following 
a compromise suggested by Senator 
Styles Bridges to Lewis and Ezra Van 
Horn, the mine operators’ representa- 
tive. 


© INFLATION. Can price cuts by indi- 
vidual companies reverse the spiral of 
rising prices and lead to a drop in the 
cost of living? 

To test this theory, General Electric 
Company reduced its prices a few 
months ago, in the hope that other con- 
cerns would follow suit. The first im- 
portant company to take similar action, 
United States Steel Corporation, cut its 
prices on May 1 by $25,000,000. (This 
means that its total product would cost 
that much less to purchasers annually.) 

This action was coupled with a re- 
fusal to raise wages, on the ground that 
a pay increase might contribute to fur- 
ther inflation. Philip Murray, CIO Steel 
Workers head, said he doubted that the 
price cuts were large enough to bring 
down prices generally. 

U. S. Steel and other major steel 
companies were the centers of a storm 
of criticism when they raised prices $5 
a ton on semi-finished steel in February. 


Talburi in the N. ¥. World Telegram 


Book of the Month? 
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Price and wage changes made by 
U. S. Steel are often of wide importance 
because (1) steel is used by so many 
industries, and (2) other steel makers 
and other industries often follow U. S. 
Steel’s lead in wage policies. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has also made recent price reductions. 


® WALTER P. REUTHER (pronounced 
Roother) narrowly escaped death from 
a shotgun blast fired by a would-be 
assassin. The president of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) was shot in the 
right arm and shoulder while standing 
in the kitchen of his Detroit home. 

Rewards totaling $117,000 were im- 
mediately offered by the UAW and 
other organizations for the capture of 
the gunman. 

Last fall the 41-year-old, red-headed 
labor leader won a victory in his gigan- 
tic union over his left-wing opponents. 
Reuther is one of the leading CIO anti- 
Communist leaders. He led an extend- 
ed strike in early 1946 against General 
Motors and other automobile manufac- 
turing corporations. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


® THE UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE on Freedom of Information and 
the Press, which opened in Geneva on 
March 23, wound up its work after four 
weeks of debate. 

By a vote of 28 to 6 (the Soviet bloc 
in opposition), the conference approved 
the United States resolution aimed at 
removing the barriers to the free flow 
of news across national frontiers, The 
discussion was marked by shuaiply ex- 
pressed differences of opinion between 
the Western democracies and the Soviet 
group, over the functions of the press. 

The adopted American resolution de- 
clares that “freedom of information car- 
ries the right to gather, transmit, and 
disseminate news anywhere without 
fetters.” It also provides for “freedom 
to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive, and impart infor- 
mation and ideas . . . regardless of fron- 
tiers.” 

Over American opposition, another 
resolution was approved, proposing to 
give governments power to impose pen- 
alties on the press for “systematic dif- 
fusion of deliberately false and distorted 
reports which undermine friendly rela- 
tion between peoples and states.” 

These resolutions are now to be for- 


THE AMERICAS 


@ THERE IS UNCERTAIN PEACE in 
Costa Rica, after months of civil war. 
The trouble started during the Presi- 
dential elections on last February 8, 
when publisher Otilio Ulate, National 
Unionist, scored a 10,000-vote victory 
over Dr. Rafael Calderon Guardia, the 
government-indorsed National Republi- 
can. candidate. The losers the next day 
accused Ulate’s party of fraud. 

On March 1, the Costa Rican con- 
gress annulled Ulate’s election as presi- 
dent. The action by congress came two 
days after the national electoral board 
had upheld Ulate’s election, in a split 
decision. This provoked civil war, with 
an estimated loss of life of over one 
thousand. 

Finally, on April 19, an agreement 
to end the fighting was signed by Presi- 
dent Teodoro. Picado and a representa- 
tive of Jose Figueres, the rebel chief- 
tain. Under the terms of the agreement, 
Santos Leon Herrera, the third vice- 
president, was to assume the presidency 
until May 8. On that date a constitu- 
tional assembly will be called. 

This agreement went into effect on 
April 20 and Herrera took office as tem- 
porary President of Costa Rica. 

What’s Behind It: Costa Rica, dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1502, has been 
the most orderly and democratic nation 
in Central America. It is located just 


north of Panama. It covers an area of 
23,000 square miles and has a popula. 
tion of 725,000. 

Costa Rica has free and compulsory 
elementary education, and has the low. 
est illiteracy rate in Central America. 
English is taught in all elementary 
schools. Coffee, bananas, abaca fiber 
and cacao are its basic products. 


THE FAR EAST 


@ KASHMIR’S FUTURE will be de 
cided by the Kashmiri. The United Ng. 
tions Security Council plans to take 
vote among the 4,000,000 people of 
this “princely state,” to determine 
whether it will join India or Pakistan, 

U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
will select the administrator of the pleb- 
iscite. No date has been set. Before the 
plebiscite is taken, a commission of five 
U. N. member-nations will try to get 
India and Pakistan to agree on the fu- 
ture control of Kashmir. 

For months India and Pakistan have 
been at the brink of war over Kashmir, 
which adjoins them both (see Nov. 17 
and Feb. 2 issues). 

Neither is satisfied with the plebiscite 
plan. Pakistan demands withdrawal of 
Indian troops from Kashmir and a 
change in the government of Kashmir. 
India, which has taken Kashmir under 
its protection, complains that Pakistan 
is aiding Moslem rebels in Kashmir. 
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These home-seekers are viewing something new in housing. It is a fireproof, vermin- 
proof, rustproof $8,000 house, made of steel with a porcelain enamel finish. The 
Lustron Corporation hopes to turn them out in mass production (125 a day) at its 
plant in Columbus, Ohio. Delivered in several sections, the house can be erected 
in various shapes. It includes a built-in heating unit and other appliances. 


_ warded to the U. N. Economic and So- 
cial Council. If approved there, they 
will be submitted to the U. N. General 
Assembly. 
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A New Europe Rises 


The Continent plants the seeds of peace 


today is: Clear and milder, with 

fresh westerly winds. For once, the 
sun rose in the south and spread warm 
rays over all of Western Europe. Only 
in the east is the sky overcast. 

It’s a changed climate since the Ital- 
ian elections. No longer can Europe be 
written off as doomed to disaster. Bat- 
tered and beaten by six years of the 
most disastrous war, Europe is slowly 
rising to her feet again. 

At the same time there is a yearning 
for some form of continental unity. The 
realization of a “United States of Eu- 
rope” is still perhaps a long way off. 
But there is a definite drift toward 
some form of consolidation. 

National jealousies, which have kept 
European nations apart for centuries, 
are disappearing. And with them are 
vanishing the competitive tariff policies, 
which in the past led to ceaseless trade 
wars. 


T= political weather in Europe 


Popular Support for Unity 


The sweep of Socialism in Western 
Europe is also a cementing force (see 
pages 16-17). Socialist leaders maintain 
that European unity can be achieved 
only on a common Socialist basis. More 
and more Europeans are willing to ac- 
cept limitations on national sovereignty 
in the interests of a European Union. 

Already, a sort of economic super- 
government of Western Europe has 
been set up in the form of a permanent 
“Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation” which will administer the 
European Recovery Program on the 
Continent. 

Last month, before the passage of 
the ERP by Congress and before the 
Italian elections, Elmo Roper conducted 
for Time a survey in five Western Euro- 
pean countries and the U. S. zone of 
Germany. The question asked was, “Are 
you in favor of a Western European 
Union?” The replies were as follows: 

In Favor Against Undecided 
Britain ...... 66% 10% 24% 
France 21 15 
Sweden ‘ 23 44 
Switzerland .. 4§ 21 30 
Italy ae ll 39 
U. S. zone of 


Germany .. 5$ 3 38 


These results are indicative of a new 
mood. Probably, if the poll were taken 
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today, the percentages in favor would 
be still higher. 

Economically, Europe has chalked up 
truly stupendous gains. According to a 
recent report by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, in- 
dustrial output on the Continent (ex- 
cluding Russia and Germany) had 
recovered nearly to pre-war levels by 
the end of 1946. In the third quarter 
of 1947, the output was 99 per cent of 
that of the same period in 1938! 

These statistics belie the charges fre- 
yay A made by uninformed persons 

at the Europeans are “lying down on 
their jobs.” 

Yet despite this encouraging recov- 
ery, Europe is still living on a wholly 
inadequate diet. The chief reason is 
that Europe no longer has the foreign 
investments which, in pre-war years, 
paid for her essential imports. Harvests 
have improved in the past year, but the 
Western nations always have had to 


import a considerable part of their food 
supply. 

The only solution lies in greater pro- 
duction —to be achieved through hard 
work, greater efficiency; and European 
Recovery Program assistance. 

These are the important features of 
postwar Europe. They are in sharp con- 
trast to the past. In the 1930s the 
dominant mood was despair and dis- 
illusionment. Today, it is hope and con- 
fidence — but with the fear of war not 
completely erased. 

The people of Europe do not want 
war. But neither do they want “appease- 
ment” like the Munich Pact of 1938, 
which could only lead to war. The 
nations of Western Europe are anxious 
to live at peace with their neighbors to 
the east. They know that Europe cannot 
fully recover without a revival of trade 
with the Eastern European nations. But 
they do not want recovery if they must 
pay the price of political domination by 
Russia. 


More on Euvrope—pp. 8-12, 16-17 


Wide World 


Hopeful season for Western Europe: Austrian farmer at his spring plowing. 
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AUNTED by the nightmare of 
H aggression, the people of West- 


ern Europe are moving rapidly 
toward unity against such aggression. 
Once before in recent years—when 


Hitler's Germany crushed her peace- ~ 


loving neighbors — Western Europe 
showed a willingness to unite. But then 
it was too little and too late to stop 
World War II. 

Today the people of Western Europe 
hope not to undershoot their mark. 
They are, at last, taking to heart Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s warning to the Ameri- 
can colonies that, “We must all hang 
together or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.” 

The first step toward union was the 
recent signing of a 50-year mutual aid 
pact by Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. This 
alliance is to serve as the core of an 
eventual European Union, embracing 
all 16 Marshall Plan nations (see p. 12). 

It is an open secret that Belgian 
Prime Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, the 
“architect” of the five-power pact, visit- 
ed the United States last month to en- 
list U. S. military support. 

At a press conference in Washington, 
Premier Spaak declared that the five- 
power alliance cannot defend Western 
Europe without the armed support of 
the United States. He warned that, if 
war comes, it will come through Europe 
and will be directed toward the United 
States as its final target. 

Premier Spaak asserted that Presi- 
dent Truman’s message to Congress on 
March 17—the very date the five-power 
pact was signed—has been interpreted 
by the free nations of Europe as a “guar- 
antee” that the United States would 
help them to maintain their freedom. 


Svoboda in The Brooklyn Eagle 


_ A Wall of Democratic Strength 


New Unity for 


In his March 17 message, Mr. Tru- 
man said that the five-power alliance 
“deserves our full support. And I am 
confident the United States will, by 
appropriate means, extend to the free 
nations the support which the situation 
requires.” 

If Western Europe’s understanding 
of President Truman’s promise is cor- 
rect, Premier Spaak said, it was hoped 
that the American support “will be as 
complete as possible.” He pointed out 
that “strong United States forces” were 
needed to insure the defense of the 
Western European countries. But, he 
added, the five powers have not yet 
asked this country for arms. 

The five-power pact, Premier Spaak 
explained, was open to all “democratic 
governments.” Asked if Spain were 
eligible, the Belgian Premier replied, 
“Certainly not.” 


What About U. S. Support? 


The opinions expressed by Premier 
Spaak are obviously not his own per- 
sonal views. They are the views of the 
government leaders Western Europe, 
who are fully aware of the nature of 
Communism. They believe, and believe 
strongly, that without American mili- 
tary aid they can no more stem Com- 
munist aggression than they were able 
to stem Nazi aggression. 

When President Truman promised 
that we “will support by appropriate 
means” the free countries that resist 
Communism, the people of Western 
Europe want to know what these “ap- 
propriate means” might be. 

They realize the great importance of 
the European Recovery Program. But 
they point out that it can succeed only 
if there is peace in Europe. What sense 
is there, European leaders say, for the 
American people to pour billions of 
dollars of their resources into Western 
Europe, if the Americans are at the 
same time unwilling to take steps neces- 
sary to assure the very survival of a 
democratic Western Europe? 


SENIOR 


Western 
Europe 


The European Recovery Program 
had its start in a speech by Secretary 
of State Marshall last June. It was nec 
essary for Congress to act before it be- 
came a reality. In the same way, actual 
participation by the U. S. in a Westem 
European alliance would require some 
sort of action by Congress. 

A recent survey by the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Times indi- 
cates that Congressional leaders are 
willing to take limited action to sup- 
port Western Europe against aggres- 
sion. These leaders do not believe, 
however, that the Senate would approve 
a treaty which would obligate the 
United States to go to war to defend 
any Western European country under 
any circumstances. 

Some Congressmen have expressed 
the view that Soviet Russia could be 
stopped by nothing les. than an all-out 
treaty to go to war against any aggres- 
sor. Others are merely willing to sup- 
port a simple declaration by the Presi- 
dent, on the lines of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, that the U. S. would not tolerate 
aggression against any of the signatories 
of the Brussels five-power pact. 

Key Republican leaders seem to feel 
that the-maximum that can be expected 
in the Senate is a commitment similar 
to the inter-American treaty of mutual 
assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, last summer. That treaty de- 
clared that “an armed attack by any 
state or states on an American state shall 
be considered as an attack against all 
the American states.” 

Moreover. influential Republican 
Senators told the New York Times that 
Congress would support by joint ,eso- 
lution a Presidential declaration that 
the United States welcomed the Brus- 
sels pact and would cooperate in every 
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PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, 49, Belgian premier, 
is “architect” of Western European unity. 


way possible against any nation attack- 
ing any one of the five powers. 

The question that suggests itself 
at this point is: Wouldn’t Russia pro- 
test if the Western countries formed a 
military alliance? The fact remains that 
Russia has not protested the Brussels 
pact. Nor can she very well do so. Rus- 
sia herself has long ago signed military 
agreements with her satellite states. 
The latest in the series was with Fin- 
land last month. If Eastern Europe 
can form a military alliance, so ‘can 
Western Europe. 

What’s more, Russia, too, could un- 
doubtedly join the Western alliance if 
she pledges to abandon further expan- 
sion. The United States has repeatedly 
offered to conclude a 40-year mutual 
defense pact with Russia, Britain, and 
France against possible future German 
aggression. Three of the Big Four are 
willing to sign such a pact. Only Russia 
is opposed to it. 

But how about the United Nations? 
Isn't the Brussels alliance by-passing 
the world organization? Not according 
to its proponents. The pledge of mili- 
tary aid, contained in the five-power 
pact, was made within the framework 
of the United Nations, in compliance 
with Article 51 of the U.N. Charter. 
This article guarantees “the right of 
individual or collective self-defense if 
an armed attack occurs against a mem- 
ber of the United Nations.” 


MAY 10, 1948 


Is the new five-power pact the beginning 


The Brussels pact is an 
outgrowth of Benelux, the 
customs union of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg (see cover map). 
The idea started during 
the war, when the exiled 
governments of these three 
nations, then in London, 
signed an agreement to 
merge their countries eco- 
nomically. That was on 
September 5, 1944. Three 
years later, on October 
29, 1947, Benelux became 
a reality. 

Under its provisions, the 
rates of tariff duty are the 
same for all three coun- 
tries on imports from the 
rest of the world. There 
are no duties on shipments from one to 
another of the three members of Bene- 
lux. 

Since then an understanding has 
also been reached between France and 
Italy for a similar customs union be- 
tween the two countries. Recently the 
Committee for European Economic 
Cooperation, representing the 16 Mar- 
shal] Plan countries, has set up a per- 
manent commission to study the pos- 
sibility of an all-inclusive customs union 
which would eventually make Europe 
“a continent as free from internal toriffs 
as the United States.” 

Benelux was Act I in the current Eu- 
ropean drama. Act II was the Brussels 
pact. Linking these two acts was British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s his- 
toric speech on January 22, in which 
he proposed that Western Europe form 
a compact union—military, economic, 
and political. His address marked a 
decisive turn in British foreign policy— 
which heretofore had shied away from 
binding Britain to the European conti- 
nent. The British Foreign Secretary ex- 
plained that his country was. changing 
its policy because of repeated failures 
in attempting to cooperate with Russia. 

“If we-are to preserve peace and our 
own safety,” Bevin declared, “Britain 
cannot stand outside Europe and regard 
her problems as quite separate from 
those of her European neighbors .. . 
We shall not be diverted . . . from our 


Keystone 


of a United States of Europe? 


aim of uniting . . . those nations of 
Europe and the world who are ready 
and able to cooperate.” 

The object of the five-power treaty, 
signed in Brussels on March 17, is 
clearly stated in its preamble: “To for- 
tify and preserve the principles of de- 
mocracy, personal freedom, political 
liberty, the rule of law, and constitution- 
al traditions.” These words are unmis- 
takably aimed against Soviet aggres- 
sion, even though Russia is not men- 
tioned by name in the treaty. 

By the terms of this 50-year pact, 
the five nations bind themselves to give 
“all military and other aid a:d assist- 
ance” in case one of them becomes “the 
object of an armed attack in Europe.” 

Any measures taken would be im- 
mediately reported to the U. N. Security 
Council and would be discontinued 
once the Council ha ° assured authority 
in the dispute. This is in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter. 

To assure prompt collective action, 
a permanent “Consultative Council” 
was set up, designed to deal instanth 
with any situation which may threaten 
peace. 


Ready for Joint Action 


The alliance is not c..ly military but 
also economic. The five participating 
countries—Britain, France, and Benelux 
—agree to eliminate any conflicting 
economic policies and to cooperate for 
the increase of production—presumabh 
under the European Recovery Program. 

On April 17 the five powers formed 
an international cabinet to enforce the 
military, political, and economic provi- 
sions of their union. The ambassadors 
of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg at London ire to meet 
with a British representative at least 
once a month. In addition, the five 
foreign ministers are to hold joint con 
ferences once every three months. The 
defense ministers of the five nations 
are to meet whenever it is necessary to 
carry out military provisions of the pact. 

The treaty makes provisions for the 
expansion of the alliance to include 
other freedom-loving countries. The 
leaders of Western Europe are deter- 
mined to preserve their independence 
from totalitarian domination. 





Halian voters give 


victory to Christian 


Democrats over Communists 


Kast 


Press Association 


De Gasperi speaks under party flag. 


HE Italian people went to the polls 

to elect their first parliament under 
their new constitution. That doesn’t 
sound like an event of world-shaking 
importance. 

Actually, it was of world importance, 
for in Italy the forces of democracy met 
the forces of Communism — at the bal- 
lot box. Every Italian voter knew that 
he (or she) was voting not only for 
representatives and senators, but also 
for a political way of life. 

The Italian people made a clear- 
cut choice. The election results were 
a heavy defeat for the Communists, 
and a tremendous victory for Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi and his Christian 
Democratic party. 

Victory by the Christian Democrats 
was hailed in the United States and 
throughout Western Europe. These na- 
tions realize that, at least for the pres- 
ent, Italy’s future will be democratic 
and peaceful. 

A Communist victory would have 
placed Russia in control of the stra- 
tegic Mediterranean, eventually engulf- 
ing Greece and Turkey, and threat- 
ening the independence of France. It 
would have undermined American in- 
fluence in the rest of Western Europe 
and crippled the entire European Re- 
covery Program. 

’ On Italy’s days of decision — April 
18 and 19 — ninety-four per cent of the 
29,000,000 eligible voters went to the 


polls. Voting is compulsory in Italy. 
This percentage is far greater than 
a U. S. Congressional election. The bal- 
lot presented 99 different political par- 
ties. More than 10,000 candidates were 
competing for the 811 parliamentary 
seats. 

Under the new constitution of the 
Italian Republic, 574 members were 
to be elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for a five-year term; and 237 mem- 
bers were to be elected for six years 
to the Senate. An additional 114 mem- 
bers were to be appointed to honorary 
seats in the Senate — on the basis of 
their service to the nation. 

But of the 99 political parties in the 
field, world attention focused on the 
two main rivals in the contest — the 
middle-of-the-road> Christian Demo- 
crats and the Communist-led Popular 
Front. 

The new Italian constitution provides 
for a rather complicated electoral pro- 
cedure. The President of the Republic 
is elected by both houses of parliament. 
The parliament, itself, is elected 
through proportional representation. 
Under this system, the number of depu- 
ties that each party is to have in parlia- 
ment is determined by the percentage 
of the total vote the party received in 
the elections. Voters ballot for parties, 
not for candidates. 

Now let us examine the results of 
last month’s election, as it affected the 
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Boys sell election posters as scrap. 


two major parties. In the senate race, 
the Christian Democrats received 47.9 
per cent of the vote as against the 
Communist-dominated Popular Front's 
30.5 per cent. In the Chamber of Dep- 
uties vote the Christian Democrat? re- 
ceived 48.7 per cent of the vote to the 
Communist Front’s 30.7 per cent. 

To get the full importance of the 
victory scored by the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, compare the above results 
with those of the last national election 
held in Italy in 1946. In that election 
(for an assembly to write the consti- 
tution) the Communists and the pro- 
Communist Socialists together polled 
40 per cent of the vote; while the 
Christian Democrats won only 35 per 
cent. Thus the Communists lost about 
10 per cent and the Christian Demo- 
crats gained about 13 per cent over the 
last two years. 

In the vote for the Senate last month, 
the Christian Democrats polled 9, 
246,443 rotes, or 47.9 per cent. The 
Popular Front (Communists and pro- 
Communist Social wing) polled 5,882,- 
253 votes, or 30.5 per cent. The anti- 
Communist Socialists polled 1,348,511 
votes, or seven per cent. Other parties 
split the remaining 14.6 per cent. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the 
vote was divided thus: Christian Dem- 
ocrats, 12,751,841 (48.7 per cent); 
Popular Front, 8,025,990 (30.7 per 
cent); anti-Communist Socialists, 1,- 
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960,528 (7.1 per cent); other parties, 
13.5 per cent. 

Thus in both contests the Commu- 
nists and their allies scored less than 
one-third of the total vote. Also snowed 
under in the balloting was the pro-Fas- 
cist “Italian Social Movement” which 
polled only two per cent of the vote. 

Three other parties also succeeded in 
winning seats in the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. They are the 
National Bloc, a conservative party; the 
Monarchists, who would like to restore 
a king in Italy; and the Republicans, 
made up of people who resisted Fas- 
cism during Mussolini's dictatorship and 
who are stil] strongly opposed to any 
new Fascist movement. 

On the basis of the above returns, the 
apportionment of seats in the two houses 
of Parliament was made. As officially 
announced, the Chamber will be com- 
posed as follows: Christian Democrats, 
307; Popular Front, 182; anti-Commu- 
nist Socialist, 33; National Bloc, 18; 
Monarchists, 14; Republicans, 9; and 
other parties, 11. 

Following is the make-up of the Sen- 
ate: Christian Democrats, 151; Popular 
Front, 115; Anti-Communist Socialists, 
25; National Bloc, 18; independents, 
18; Monarchists, 6; Republicans, 6; and 
other parties, 11. 

By controlling 307 out of the 574 
seats in the Chamber, the Christian 
Democrats have a clear majority in that 
house. In the Senate, they can exercise 
majority power only in combination 
with their close allies, the anti-Commu- 
nist Socialists (officially known as the 
Italian Socialist Workers party). 


Choose President on May 10 


At any rate, the Christian Democrats 
are sure to elect their own candidate 
tor the Presidency of the Republic. He 
is scheduled to be chosen on May 10. 
It is also certain that they will reserve 
for themselves most of the posts in the 
cabinet, although a few portfolios will 
probably be allotted to the anti-Commu- 
nist Socialists. 

When the tabulation of the ballots 
was completed, the victorious Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi, head of the Christian 
Democratic party, frankly admitted that 
they surpassed his expectations. “I never 
dreamed,” he said, “that we would 
obtain an absolute majority.” 

Commented Giuseppe Saragat, lead- 
er of the anti-Communist Socialists, 
“Italy is now a part of Western Europe 
and not of the Balkans.” By this he 
meant that his country has voted to live 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

The Italian Communists, as expected, 
raised howls of “Fraud!” Their Moscow- 
trained chieftain, Palmiro Togliatti, ac- 
cused the Italian government of “rob- 
hery” and “intimidation.” 


Undoubtedly, a decisive factor in 
swinging the elections was the Euro- 


pean Recovery Program and the prom- ! 


ise that it held out of aid from the 


United States. Another important ele- | 


ment was the deluge of letters and 
cables from people of Italian descent in 
the U. S.” 

We have a copy of a letter sent by 
John E. Lanne, an Italian-American 
student at Tulane University to his 
friends in Italy. Here is an excerpt from 
his letter: “I beg of you to vote for any 
truly Italian party you choose, but, for 
the sake of your freedom and of man- 
kind, do not vote for the Russian Com- 
munists. . . . Fight to keep Italy for the 
Italians, just as your great statesmen, 
Cavour and Garibaldi, fought. I entreat 
you to speak with wisdom and fortitude 
as free men now, for if the Communists 
are elected on April 18, you will most 
assuredly never again in your lives re- 
ceive an opportunity to speak your 
minds as free men.” 

Italy, which was the battleground of 
the East-West struggle, is a country 
beset by serious domestic problems. 
Though economic conditions have some- 
what improved since the end of the war 
— thanks mostly to American aid — there 
is still widespread poverty. More than 
1,800,000 workers are unemployed. The 
country is plagued by inflation and 
acute shortages of food and clothing. 
While most people exist on meager ra- 
tions, there is a thriving black market 
used by the rich. The lot of the peas- 
antry, particularly, is an unhappy one. 
A sizable percentage of them do not 
own the land they till. All this provided 
a fertile ground for Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Premier de Gasperi, after the elec- 
tions, reaffirmed his pledge to carry out 
social reforms. He promised to tax the 
wealthy heavily and to give the landless 
peasants some of the property of the 
country’s huge estate ho!ders. He also 
declared that his party —despite the 
strong support it received from the Vati- 
can — wil] respect the principle of the 
separation of Church and State. 





SAY THEM RIGHT 


Can you pronounce the names of: these 
European leaders correctly? 


Palmiro Togliatti ( pal mé r6 té ly @ té). 

Giuseppe Saragat (j60 sé pé sar 4 gdt). 

Alcide de Gasperi (al ché da da gés- 
pa ré). 

Einar Gerhardsen ( éy nar gayr hard sén ). 

Hans Hedtoft (hans hth téft). 

Tage Erlander (td ga ér lind da). 

Paul-Henri Spaak (paul dhn ré spahk). 

Vincent Auriol (vdnh séng oh ré ohi). 

Word Review Quiz: Coke is (a) hard 
metal; (b) used in making steel; (c) a 
roofing material; (d) a machine tool. 


this issue. Perfect score is 100 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Western Europe 


In each of the following, underline 
the word or phrase which best answers 
the question. Each counts 3. Total 18. 


1. What nations joined Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg recently 
in a 50-year mutual aid pact? (a) 
France and Italy; (b) Western Ger- 
many; (c) Britain and France; (d) 
Norway and Sweden. 

2. Why did Belgium’s Premier Paul- 
Henri Spaak visit Washington last 
month? (a) to seek military support for 
Western Europe; (b) to conclude a 
trade treaty with us; (c) to explain why 
Belgium was becoming a republic. 

3. Which Western European nation 
is not at present eligible to join the 
signers of the five-power pact? (a) Nor- 
way; (b) Italy; (c) Spain; (d) Switzer- 
land. 

4. What was Russia’s reaction to the 
news that the Western European nations 
had signed a mutual aid pact? (a) She 
said nothing; (b) She denounced the 
agreement vigorously; (c) She asked 
to join. 

5. Which of the Big Four nations 
has refused to sign a 40-year mutual 
defense pact against Germany? (a) 
U. S.; (b) Britain; (c) Russia; (d) 
France. 

6. With which nation has Italy 
worked out a customs union? (a) Rus- 
sia; (b) Britain; (c) France. 


My score 


Mapping Benelux 


How much can you learn from our 
cover map of Benelux? Underline the 
word which best answers the question. 
Each counts 3. Total 9. 


1. What is the capital of Nether- 
lands? (a) Brussels; (b) The Hague; 
(c) Amsterdam; (d) Rotterdam. 

2. How many of the Benelux nations 
border on France? (a) none; (b) one; 
(c) two; (d) three. 

3. Which one of these is not an im- 
portant product of the Benelux nations? 
(a) butter; (b) cheese; (c) silver; (d) 
coal. 

My score_ 
(Continued on next page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 
Socialism 

Which European nations are con- 
trolled by Socialists? If the govern- 
ment of each nation below is Social- 


ist, mark S before its name; if it is not, 
mark N. Each counts 3. Total 15. 


Marshall Plan Family 


E European Recovery Program is 
at work aiding the reconstruction of 
16 Western European nations, as well 
as the Western occupation zones of 
Germany. Here are brief sketches of 


sq. mi.; 4,078,000 pop.). They are 
constitutional monarchies, and Social. 
ist parties are in firm control of each, 
Their kings are Haakon VII (Norway). 
Gustav V (Sweden); and Frederik [x 


1. Spain _ A Senden these countries, (Remember that the (Denmark). (See photos of prime min. TA I 
__9. Britain __ Beslan U. S. has an area of 3,022,387 square isters below.) eng 
__3. Norway \ miles and a population of 145,340,000.) GREECE (51,304 sq. mi.; 7,788,000 every y¢ 
My score GREAT BRITAIN (94,279 sq. mi.; pop.) and TURKEY (296,107 sq. mi, engine¢ 
; 47,888,958 pop.) is a constitutional 18,860,222 pop.) are the “Truman social 
European Leaders monarchy, ruled by King George VI. Doctrine” countries which received Pugsle 
Match up the people with the coun- The nation is governed by Prime Min-_ U. S. aid in 1947-48 to help “contain” Electro 
tries they lead, by putting the proper ister Clement Attlee and his Labor Communist expansion, Greece’s king js mentio 
letter in front of the matching number. cabinet. (See issue of Nov. 3.) Paul I; its prime minister is Themistoc- Profe 
Each counts 4. Total 40. FRANCE (212,659 sq. mi.; 40,839- les Sophoulis, of the Liberal party. The develoy 
028 pop.) adopted a new constitution Turkish republic is headed by President ment. | 
— 1. Karl Renner a. Luxembourg | on October 18, 1946, creating the Ismet Inonu, of the dominant Republi- include 
— 2. Clement Attlee b. Switzerland Fourth Republic. Th ti People’s , 
mn, & Saentiien , public. The government is can People’s party. school 
__ 4. Hans Hedloft c. Belgium led by Premier Robert Schuman, a ICELAND (39,709 sq. mi.; 130,356 belong 
— 5.Paul-HenriSpaak 4. Greece Popular Republican. The French presi- pop.) declared complete independence many ‘ 
— 6. Grand Duchess e. France dent is Vincent Auriol, a Socialist. (See from Denmark in 1944. The republic's comings 
Charlotte f. Denmark issue of Nov, 17.) prime minister is Stefan Stefannson, a autom« 
— 7. Alcide de Gasperi 5 Austria The BENELUX nations (see cover) Socialist. The president is Sveinn Flectri 
— 8. Themistocles h. Italy are Belgium (11,775 sq. mi.; 8,382,000 Bjornsson. 
= a | Settee pop.); Netherlands (12,883 sq. mi.; ITALY (119,733 sq. mi.; 45,769,000 Aa 
‘ 9,295,304 pop.); and tiny Luxem- pop.) is discussed in full on pages j Alia 


—10. Enrico Celio j. Turkey 


My score. 


Europe's “Third Force”’ 


Underline the correct answer to 





bourg (999 sq mi.; 281,572 pop.). Bel- 
gium is a constitutional monarchy un- 
der Regent Prince Charles. The prime 
minister is Socialist Paul-Henri Spaak. 
Netherlands is also a constitutional 


these questions. Each counts 3. Total 9. | monarchy. Queen Wilhelmina has tem- 


1. From the writings of what man do 
both the Communists and Socialists 
claim their ideas are derived (a) Lenin; 
(b) Marx; (c) Mussolini. 

2. Which of these words is used to 


porarily turned over her royal power to 
her daughter, Crown Princess Juliana. 
Louis Z. M. Beel, of the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s party, is the Dutch prime minis- 


10-11. 

SWITBERLAND (15,940 sq. mi. 
4,343,000 pop.) is a federal republic. 
The president is Enrico Celio, of the 
Catholic Conservative party. (See issue 
of Apr. 19.) 

AUSTRIA (32,393 sq. mi.; 6,652,720 
pop.) is under four-power Allied oc- 
cupation, The president is Dr. Karl 
Renner, a Socialist, and the chancellor 





Don's | 


: mese Ww ter. The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (prime minister) is Leopold Fig], lead- 
describe the Socialists’ idea of progress | js ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte. er of the People’s party. site ol 
toward their goal of government control The SCANDINAVIAN countries are PORTUGAL (34,254 sq. mi.; 8,132,- garden 
of key industries? (a) evolutionary; Norway (123,556 sq. mi.; 3,123,883 942 pop.) is controlled by Prime Min- 


(b) revolutionary. 

3. Where are Socialist governments 
in Europe located? (a) only in Soviet- 
controlled areas; (b) where there are no 
kings; (c) in various nations of West- 


ern Europe; (d) only in non-English ; 


speaking nations. 
My score 


Italian Election 

Answer each of these briefly. Each 
counts 3. Total 9. 
1. What is the 
name of the leader of the right-wing 
Italian Socialist Workers Party? 











pop.); Sweden (173,403 sq. mi.; 6,- 
673,956 pop.); and Denmark (16,576 


ister Antonio Salazar. The president is 
Antonio Carmona. 


maxe 





_2. For how many Gradu 
years is the Chamber of Deputies elect- receiv 
ed? girl w 

ae 3. What is the From | 
name of the strongest political party in thoes 


Italy today? 


‘My score My total score 
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American-Swedish News 


Exchange 


My name 


. | SCANDINAVIAN PRIME MINISTERS (left to right) Einar Gerhardsen, Norway; Hans Hedtoft, Den- 
CQ for the issue of May 10, 1948 


| mark; Tage Erlander, Sweden, met in Stockholm March 18 to map ways to resist Communism. 
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“KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON TELEVISION” 


The Story of 
Donald W. Pugsley 


Rt KAPPA NU is a national, honorary, electrical 
engineering fraternity. Barring wars, the society 
every year names for fame outstanding young electrical 
engineers on the basis of professional, as well as 
social and community contributions. Donald W. 
Pugsley, designing engineer in General. Electric’s 
Electronics Department, has just been given honorable 
mention now for the war-year of 1944. 


Professionally, Don has spent the past 10 years 
developing television and —? electronic equip- 
ment. In social and community fields, his activities 
include teaching and supervising classes at Sunday 
school and the Bridgeport Engineering Institute. He 
belongs to numerous professional groups, and keeps 
many speaking engagements. Television to him is a 
coming industry that is moving up to rank with the 
automotive, chemical, and radio businesses. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 











Don's first 24 years were spent in Sa ah, 
site of the famous Mormon Temple. His boyhood 
gardening, Scouting, and magazine-selling were cli- 
maxed by interest in radio and electricity. These, with 
science and mathematics, diverted him from a possible 
law course to electrical engineering. 
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Graduated in 1935, Don joined General Electric's radio 
receiver division at Bridgeport, Conn. Then he met the 
girl who is now his wife at a church Hallowe'en party. 
rom radio he went to television and he helped present 


the company's World's Fair exhibit. 
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To take all the University of Utah's courses that interested 
him meant five a for graduation. He assisted in a 


laboratory and headed a campus electrical engineers’ 
group: Summers he worked at an amusement park. He 
devoted spare hours to stamp and rock collections. 
tennis, bridge, and piano playing. 


The war years set him working on secret projects. But his 
varied experience has taken him into phases of ground, 
plane, and shipboard radar, of anti-submarine Sacha, 
and of glider positioning equipment—advances in ever- 
widening communication links. 
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How to Tell a Communist 


looking for Communists! 

If a person belongs openly to the Communist 
party, we know he is against the democratic way of life, 
as we define “democracy” in the United States. The 
trouble is that Communists don’t do everything out in 
the open. They are revolutionaries. Their objective is to 
try to overthrow our society. Secrecy and deceit are 
two of their weapons, and we object to anyone’s trying 
to force communism upon us by trickery, deceit, or 
otherwise. Of course, if the people in Russia really want 
communism that’s their business. But we are against 
communism in the United States, and we ought to know 
how to tell who is a Communist. 

No matter how much a person may protest, if he con- 
tinually gets favorable mention in Communist publica- 


Wi ARE going “detecting” again. This time we are 
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Communists charge that war fought by Britain and her 
allies from Aug., ‘39 to June, ‘41, before Russia was 
invaded by the Nazis, was an “imperialist” struggle. 








ARE CARRYING OUT THE WILL Esa 


OOF THE PEOPLE. 4 


‘On any question of foreign policy, Communists always 
will support policy which agrees with that followed 
by Russia. This will change as Russian policy changes. 


tions, you can be sure he is following the Communist 
line, even if he is not a member of the party. The Daily 
Worker and the New Masses (now merged with the 
magazine Mainstream) are known Communist publica. 
tions. 

Anyone whose name is always associated with Com. 
munist Front groups — such as the Committee to Win 
the Peace, the Civil Rights Congress, or the National 
Negro Congress—is also following the Communist 
lead. 

If you know a person who always supports every. 
thing the Communists do, whether it is good or bad, 
even if the Communist line changes overnight, you can 
check him off, too, as a Communist supporter. 

Then there is the kind of person who always criticizes 
American and British policy, but never says a word 
against Soviet policy. You can be almost sure that he is 
a Communist sympathizer. 

If you know someone who continually calls our policy 
“imperialistic,” ask him if he thinks the Soviet policy is 
imperialistic. Never has any country acted more im- 
perialistic than the Soviet government. If your friend 
says that Russia is not imperialistic, he has fallen for 
the party line, and has “gone Communist.” 

These are some of the guides that the organization 
known as Friends of Democracy has published under 
the tile “How to Identify a Communist.” This organiza- 
tion is doing excellent work in fighting both communism 
and fascism. 


Communists Play Tricks with Words 


There are also other tests. Watch the Communist use 
of words. The Communists misuse words in order to 
mislead people. This is a propaganda trick at which 
they are very adept. 

The most important of these words is “democracy.” 
When a Communist uses the word democracy, he means 
communism. Communists claim that cOMmunism is 4 





Communists argue that the United States follows only 
a foreign policy that will further the interests of cap- 
italism and is against democracy and world peace. 
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Communists always go out of their way to criticize 
policies of Americans, British and Chinese. However, 
they will never criticize policies of Soviet Russia. 


better form of democracy. That this is false and mislead- 
ing doesn’t worry the Communists. 

“Imperialism” in the Communist vocabulary means 
Britain, and more specifically the United States. “Fas- 
cist” means anyone who does not accept communism. 

The Communist grins and smirks when he says, 
“Don't you think we need a change in the economic 
system?” Now very few people are ever completely 
satisfied with any economic system. We are constantly 
trying to improve ours. A 48-hour week? We have done 
better than that. We have a 40-hour week! A living 
wage? We have the highest standard of living in the 
world, and it is constantly improving. This is progress 
-the American way. 

The Communist question, “Don’t you think we need 
a change in the economic system?” is a trap. Once the 
good-natured American agrees that our economic 
system is not perfect, the Communist moves in! His 
“change in the economic system” would come about by 
substituting communism. 

When a Communist uses the term “economic democ- 
racy” he does not mean what we mean. In Russia, it 
means a job, dictated by the Soviets. With the job goes 
vacation with pay, health insurance and old age pen- 
sions. This continues as long as the worker never dis- 
agrees with the “party line,” never questions anything 
done by the leaders, never complains, and acts like a 
good obedient slave. 


We Want the American Brand — No Substitutes 


We mean something else by “economic democracy.” 
We mean freedom of opportunity, freedom to change 
a job, freedom to complain, freedom to just “up and 
leave” a job, freedom to start a business of our own. 

Americans have never accepted the Communist idea 
that the government owes us a job. If we accepted this 
principle, the government would have the right to send 
any person wherever a job needed to be done. If there 
were no job for a man in his home town in harvest time, 
the government could send him out to work in the 
wheat fields. 

We have made progress along the lines of economic 





RUSSIA WILL NOT PERMIT NATIONAL 


When Communists are criticized they always charge that 
their critics are “Fascists,” no matter whether the criti- 
cism came from the Socialists, liberals or conservatives. 





YOU CAN'T PROVE I'm 
A COMMUNIST. 
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Membership in Communist party is the only 100% 
proof that a man is a Communist. Such information 
is hard to get. Members often join under false names. 


democracy. We are going to make more progress. But 
it won't have a label reading “Made in Moscow.” So 
when you hear the phrase “economic democracy” do a 
little detecting. We want the American brand! “Accept 
no substitutes!” 

Perhaps our Social Security laws do not cover every 
type of worker. Farm laborers and domestic servants 
are not included, and these are two groups that prob- 
ably need it very much. But these gaps will be repaired 
in time. . 

There may be other things left undone in the field 
of economic democracy. But we refuse to take dictation 
from Moscow on how to handle them. We, the people, 
will straighten these things out in our own way. And it 
will be the American way! 


No. 29 Ler a 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 
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British Combine 


British National Coal Board flag rises at nationalized mines. 


lows.” The American people have 
long been accustomed to thinking 
of our two major parties and our “free 
enterprise” capitalism as the normal 
form of democracy. They have looked 
upon radical groups and third parties as 
insignificant eddies on the stream of 
politics, without power or prospects. 
Yet in the last few years, since it be- 
came evident that Soviet Communism 
was a major threat to the democratic 
world, many Americans have been sur- 
prised to learn that the most important 
parties in Western Europe are gener- 
ally Socialists, Social Democrats, or La- 
bor, which are various names for the 
same thing. It is these parties, often 
described as “a little left of Center,” 
which control the governments of the 
great traditional democracies of Eu- 
rope today. They are, in fact, the gov- 
ernments of practically all the nations 
which are cooperating with the United 
States under the European Recovery 
Program (Marshall Plan). And they 
are, as the U. S. State Department has 
said, “among the strongest bulwarks in 
Europe against Communism.” 
These facts were set forth in a sum- 


‘Pion makes strange bed-fel- 


mary of the European political picture 
presented to Congress by-the State De- 
partment. The report stated that Eu- 
ropean Socialism generally favors a 
“greater degree of socia} planning and 
economic control than is accepted in 
this country.” The Socialists, who advo- 
cate these controls in contrast to com- 
petitive private enterprise, the report 
continued, “nevertheless believe firmly 
in the democratic process and the fun- 
damental freedoms of speech, press, as- 
sembly, and worship, and in the rights 
and dignity of the individual.” 

This may be news to Americans, but 
it’s old hat to the Europeans. They 
know from first-hand experience how 
their political and economic systems 
have gradually developed toward So- 
cialism from natural causes. In most of 
the Western European countries, the 
people have freely chosen by ballot the 
socialist way of life. In Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the Socialist 
parties are in complete control. Social- 
ists are at the head of the present gov- 
ernments in France, Belgium, Iceland, 
and Austria. In Italy, Switzerland, and 
other Western countries (except Por- 
tugal and Spain), Socialists are leading 


SENIOR 


members of coalition governments, 

During the month of March, London 
played host to two important gather. 
ings. One was a conference of Westem 
European trade unions on March 9-10: 
the other, a conference of Western Ev- 
ropean Socialist parties, on March 2)- 
22. Both dealt with the ERP. 

The tremendous propaganda barrage 
let loose by the Communists in Europe 
against the Marshall Plan had little ef. 
fect on the delegates. Neither confer. 
ence took seriously the Communist 
charges that the ERP is a “Wall Street 
conspiracy” aimed at making Westem 
Europe a colony of the United States, 

Said the trade unionists: “The Con- 
ference has satisfied itself by an exam- 
ination of the principles underlying the 
present American proposals that no un- 
acceptable conditions are attached to 
the offer of American aid, and that in 
particular there shall be no interference 
in the internal affairs of any participat- 
ing country.” 


Uncertain About Uncle Sam 


Said the Socialists: “We note with 
strong approval that the sponsors of 
the ERP in both American parties agree 
that its administration must not inter- 
fere with the democratic right of the 
European peoples to control and deter- 
mine their own social and economic 
policies.” 

To many European Socialists, the 
United States is still a doubtful quan- 
tity. They know enough to be distrust- 
ful of Uncle Joe Stalin, but they are 
also a bit uncertain about Uncle Sam. 
They have heard statements made by 
some Congressmen and Presidential 
candidates condemning European So- 
cialism and urging that U. S. aid be 
refused to countries which continue 
programs of nationalizing industry. 

On the other hand, General Dwight 
Eisenhower, in a recent interview with 
poet Carl Sandburg observed, “About 
the British trend towards Socialism, ! 
don’t believe that there is much to 
worry about as far as we are concerned. 
. . . The British people . . . are work- 
ing out their destiny with great British 
courage. They need our support and 
understanding.” 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Differing from capitalism and Communism, 
Socialism is a growing force in Western Europe 


furope’s “Third Force” 


Time after time on his recent trip to 
Europe, this writer was asked by Eu- 
ropeans, “Why is European Socialism 
so unpopular in your country?” The 
writer had to admit that many Ameri- 
cans still confuse moderate Socialism 
with totalitarian Communism. Actually, 
the two are widely different. 


“Socialism” is a much-abused word. 
The term has been applied to many 
different doctrines, including several 
forms of totalitarianism. Thus the Hit- 
lerites referred to themselves as Nazis 
(a contraction of “National Socialists”). 
Thus, too, Communist Russia calls her- 
self the “Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics.” The true, democratic Social- 
ists have nothing in common with these 
extremists. Both Fascists and Commu- 
nists have developed to a high art the 
technique of applying liberal words 
like “democracy” and “freedom” to ideas 
that mean the exact opposite to us. 

The ideological war that is raging on 
the continent of Europe is not so much 
a struggle between Communism and 
capitalism, as it is between Communism 
and Socialism. That’s the reason that 
the Communists sometimes hate the So- 
cialists even more than they do the 
“capitalists.” The Communists realize 
that if democratic Socialism succeeds 
in restoring a productive economy, the 
people of Europe will never turn Com- 
munist. 


Marx and His Manifesto 


Socialism may be defined, briefly, as 
public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. It was first developed in Karl 
Marx’ “Communist Manifesto” just a 
hundred years ago. Since then the 
movement has been split sharply by 
the Russian Revolution. The modern 
Communists, while claiming direct de- 
scent from Marx, disagree violently with 
the Socialists on methods of attaining 
their ultimate goal of a “socialized” 
economy. 

_ Fundamentally the difference arises 
from the Socialist belief that changes in 
society should be secured by peaceful 
and democratic means. This is opposed 
to the Communist belief that these 
changes can be secured only by forci- 
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ble seizure of power followed by a dic- 
tatorship. Consequently, the former are 
sometimes referred to as evolutionary 
Socialists, and the latter as revolution- 
ary Socialists. 

Wherever there are Socialist govern- 
ments in Europe, they have come into 
power by the free choice of the people, 
expressed in constitutional elections. On 
the other hand, the Communists have 
in all cases (inchiding Russia) gained 
power by armed force. They have never 
won a majority in a free election any- 
where. The Socialists deny that the sys- 
tem prevailing in Russia is Socialism. 
They say that the Soviet system could 
be more accurately described as “state 


capitalism,” in which great “combines” ~ 


or “trusts” are organized and managed 
from Moscow. 

The moderate Socialists, who won 
control of the Socialist movement in 
most European countries in the 1890s, 
put their faith in gradual educational 
and parliamentary methods. They have 
become a “Third Force” in the world 
struggle of ideologies between the ex- 
tremes of Communism and Fascism. 
Some of the former democratic parties 
in European parliaments have declined 
in power, and today the Socialists, often 
aided by the Christian Democrats 
(Catholics), are the principal oppo- 
nents of Communism. . 

Why has Socialism secured this grip 
on the minds of European peoples? 
What is the secret of its appeal? Prin- 
cipally it is due to the course of eco- 
nomic events in the past thirty years. 
The utter destruction of productive re- 
sources caused by the two World Wars 
of the twentieth century, together with 


SOCIALIST 
LEADERS 
IN EUROPE 


premier of newly 
independent Iceland. 
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the disastrous inflation and depression 
that followed, left an economic vacuum 
in Europe. Privately owned industry 
and agriculture, organized by feudal 
families and international cartels, 
could no longer cope with these con- 
ditions. In many countries of Europe, 
it was never productive enough to pro- 
vide a high standard of living for the 
masses. 

Rightly or wrongly, most Europeans 
teel that the only way Europe can sur- 
vive economically is through Socialism, 
that is, through the governments’ tak- 
ing the initiative in organizing, financ- 
ing, and “streamlining” industry. They 
insist that the only solution to the post- 
war chaos in Europe is a planned econ- 
omy and public ownership (nationaliza- 
tion) of industry, especially of fuel and 
power, transport, communication, 
credit, and mineral resources. 

Supporters of Socialism cite the case 
of the British railroads. For 20 years, 
so little had the roads paid the in- 
vestors, that the latter had been unable 
to float further private loans for im- 
provements and replacements. Unde 
the British Labor (Socialist) govern- 
ment’s nationalization program, coal 
production has substantially increased. 

A growing number of non-Socialists 
in Europe have come out in favor ot 
public ownership. The British Con- 
servative party, for example, at its con- 
ference last fall endorsed an “industrial 
charter” which called for some nation- 
alization of industry. If it came back to 
power at the next election, it is unlikely 
it would sharply reverse Labor policies. 


Clement Attlee heads 
British Socialist Le- 
ber government. 


Wide World 
rl Renner, 77, 


postwar Aus- 
trian president. 


Givseppe Saragat 
leads Italian anti- 
Communist Socialists. 
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Murphy in the San Francisco Call-Post (1917). 


The Kaiser: “Ach! New he i iss gaining weight!” 


World War I? 

There were, to be sure, the tech- 
nical and legal reasons. Germany had 
violated our national rights by sinking 
our ships and killing our seamen. She 
had ignored international law. But there 
was more to it than this. 

The realization that there was more 
to it led many people, in the 1920s, to 
think that there was some catch in 
President Wilson’s change of front. It 
was, so they said, all a plot: the Wall 
Street bankers, the munitions manu- 
facturers, Big Business, had conspired 
to force us into the war. Or, so said 
others, it was British propaganda that 
had done the trick. 

None of these explanations has the 
slightest claim to fact, Wall Street and 
the munitions manufacturers had more 
to gain by neutrality than by war. In 
any event, they were the last people 
Wilson would have listened to. And 
as for propaganda, it is never effective 
unless it falls on fertile soil. The Ger- 
mans, after all, carried on propaganda, 
too. 

The causes of American entry into 
World War I go much deeper. We can 
see now, more clearly than we could in 
1917, that American security was in- 
volved in World War I in much the 
same way that it was involved in World 
War II. We can see—what Wilson 


Wi. did the United States enter 


clearly did see — that Britain and France 
were fighting for the preservation of 
those values in which we, too, believed. 

We can see Germany was fighting 
for those things that we feared and 
hated —the rule of force, imperialism, 
world domination. A German victory 
in 1917 would not, perhaps, have had 
consequences as serious as a German 
victory in 1941, but it would have 
made our position very hazardous. 

At the time, many Americans thought 
that Wilson’s rhetoric was merely an 
effort to put a good face on a bad job. 
But time has justified Wilson. It is 
difficult to quarrel with his own version 
of why the United States went to war: 

“We are accepting this challenge [he 
said of the German violation of Amer- 
ican rights] because we know that in 
such a government, following such 
methods, we can never have a friend; 
and that in the presence of its organ- 
ized. power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, 
there can be no assured security for 
the democratic governments of the 
world. . .. We fight . . . for the ultimate 
peace of the world and for the libera- 
tion of its peoples . . . for the rights of 
nations great and small and the privilege 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and of obedience. The world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty.” 

Our participation in the war was 
decisive. Without American aid, Brit- 
ain and France might, just possibly, 
have held their own and made a com- 
promise peace. With our aid the Allies 
won conclusively. 

But Wilson himself had seen, from 
the beginning, that victory was not 
enough. A mere victory on the battle- 
field would not solve the problems that 
had brought the war in the first place, 
or that had been created by the war 
itself. 

Wilson early set himself to do two 
things: to make the war a crusade for 
the democratic way of life, and to 
create, out of the chaos of war, an 
international organization that would 
make it possible to avoid future wars. 
And these two things involved a third: 
American leadership in world affairs. 


For a Just and Lasting Peace 


Leadership, not just power! For it 
was not only that American force 
proved decisive in the war. It was not 
only that the United States emerged 
from the war the richest and most 
powerful of nations. It was, rather, that 
the United States, almost alone of the 
warring powers, could be concerned 
with ideals and issues, and that she 
alone was powerful enough to insist 
that the rest of the world accept those 
ideals. 

The outlines of the Wilsonian policy 
were first fully presented in the famous 
Fourteen Points. These three points are 
especially important: first, the insistence 
that the war would have been fought 
in vain unless the peace was just; sec- 
ond, the assumption that the creation 
of a just peace was an American re- 
sponsibility; third, that the method best 
suited to make for a just and lasting 
peace was a league of nations. 

Thus, the United States moved 
swiftly from comparative isolation to 
world power, and from mere economic 
leadership to political and moral lead- 
ership. We shall see how, in the next 
decade, these powers and these potea- 


tialities were frittered away. 
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‘VI pitch for you.-- 


ALUMINUM PROJECT!” 


Baseball can wait... the exciting contest for the 
best Aluminum Project closes June 20, 1948! So 
don’t you miss your chance to win one of the many 
cash Scholastic Arts Awards for Aluminum Proj- 
ects, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Here’s what you do. Put the finishing touches 
on your cast or wrought aluminum project, wrap 
it up carefully and ship by express—prepaid— 
after May 15 and before June 20 to: 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Jackson Park, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Working with aluminum has been fun, hasn’t it! 
Your teacher deserves a lot of credit for all the 
help he has given you. You rate a pat on the 
back for finishing up your aluminum project— 
just be sure to send it in time. Alcoa wishes the 
best of luek to you... we'll be back next year 
for another exciting aluminum project contest, 
with plenty of cash prizes. ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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54 CHANCES TO WIN 


Identical awards listed below will be given for 
two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—aony project made of 
aluminum sheet, rod, tube, or bar in which aluminum 
is the major material of construction; hammered, 
overlaid, etched, stamped, sawed, spun or other 
methods of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM—aony project in which cost 
aluminum is the major material of construction. 
Projects must be finished for use. Examples: book 
ends, ash trays, nameplates, lamp bases, candle- 
sticks, smoking stands, lathe parts, drill press ports. 
GROUP t—Junior High Schools, First Prize, $50; 
Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable Menritions, 
$5 each. 
GROUP It—Senior High Schools, for students re- 
ceiving less than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable 
Mentions, $5 each. . 
GROUP Ilt—Senior High Schools, Technical Schools, 
and Vocational Schools, for students receiving 10 
or more hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second, 
$25; Third, $10; Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rules, write to: 
SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 
PROJECT BY JUNE 207 


That’s the deadline date for the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


If you‘re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time 
e«. if you work fast! 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in ary 
of the following classifications: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 


; rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


Alumi Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. . 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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The Authors 


Meet Their 
- Critics 


Place: The Elysian Fields. 

Chairman: William Allen White. 
Speakers: Herman Melville, Mark 
Twain, Walt Whitman, Henry David 
Thoreau, Edgar Allan Poe, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 

Wurre: I wish first of all to thank 
those who have made this discussion 
possible. I am now speaking only for 
my colleagues, of course. All of them 
have long wanted an opportunity to 
take a crack at their critics— to put an 
end to the notion that they are dead 
simply because they are classics. 

MELVILLE: Don’t include me. I have 
no complaint. Moby Dick sells better 
today than it did while I was alive. 

Twain: I wish that were true of my 
books. My family still collects royalties 
on some of them. Yours are all in the 
public domain. 

MetviLLe: It’s about time you 
showed a little humility. You once told 
William Dean Howells that your auto- 
biography would live a couple of thou- 
sand years without any effort and would 
then take a fresh start and live the rest 
of the time. 

Twain: Does humor have to wear a 
tag before you can recognize it? 

Wurre: Gentlemen, please. I'd like 
to get back to the subject of discussion. 
If either of you wishes to take over the 
chair, you’re more than welcome. I 
don’t particularly relish this chore. I'd 
just as soon sit in the audience and let 
Tom Wolfe be chairman. The only way 
I can account for my being stuck with 
this job is the fact that I was a judge 
for the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Twa: It’s a punishment richly de- 
served. What were you doing for the 
Book-of-the-Month Club — pushing the 
classics or that drivel that passes for 
literature these days? 

Werte: I'll get around to answering 
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By Eric Berger 


An imaginary round table 
discussion: the authors of our 
classics discuss their critics 


that later. Right now, I want to get 
ahead with the discussion—if I may. 
I'd like to hear from Walt Whitman 
first. Whitman, some of the moderns 
claim that you're not a poet. Have you 
anything to say to that? 

Wurman: That's not new. Some 
people said the same thing while I was 
alive. They were also more vicious then. 
They said I was immoral.- After the 
Civil War I lost a clerkship in the De- 
partment of the Intérior in Washington 
because one of the officials thought 
Leaves of Grass was too frank. I was 
reinstated as a clerk in the Treasury 
Department, but after I had a paralytic 
stroke I never received a pension. Sim- 
ply because some Washington officials 
didn’t like my poems. I don’t know 
what my poetry had to do with the 
pension, but there I was— dependent 
on my friends. 

Wuire: You were lucky in your 
friendships. 

Wurman: Yes, lots of people— some 
of them utter strangers— came to visit 
me in Camden. The little house became 
a sort of shrine. I was called the “Good 
Gray Poet,” and the “Poet of Democ- 
racy.” Emerson and Thoreau, of course, 
were the first to welcome me. Thoreau, 
here, said I was the greatest democrat 
the world had ever seen. 

Ware: That made up in part for 
what you suffered at the hands of your 
enemies, didn’t it? 

Wurman: Yes, it made it easy to 
forget the early rebuffs, 

Wurre: Let's get back to the poetry 
itself. Do you think it was poetry? 

Wurman: Well, I conceived the 
idea of a literature that had its roots 
in the life of the present—that was 
first human and next American — that 
was brave and cheerful. I wanted to 
catch some democratic ideal of human- 
ity which would be equally natural to 
all grades of wealth and education — 
suited to the average man. 

Warre: I believe you coined the 
phrase “average man.” The public opin- 
ion pollsters have made quite a business 


of it. But how would you sum up the 
things you believed in? 

Wurman: I believed in democracy, 
in the American future, and in material 
prosperity as a means to the achieve- 
ment of national greatness. 

Tuoreau: I've never agreed with 
you on that point, Walt. Money is not 
required to buy a single necessity of the 
soul. I have always believed one ought 
to cultivate poverty like a garden herb. 
It is life near the bone, where it is 
sweetest. I was content to sit at my hut 
on Walden Pond forever. 

Wurman: Well, you can have it, 
Henry. But for me —I believed the new 
civilization in our country demanded a 
new literature. I revolted from prettified 
poetry written under a culture based 
upon class and privilege. I had to in- 
vent a new form, a poetical expression 
entirely new, entirely individual. 

Poe: Yes, but it was a poetry of 
energy rather than of art. In your best 
poems — if I may be permitted the para- 
dox — you were least poetical. You were 
simply ecstatic. Your poems are cha- 
otic, untouched by imagination. 

Waurrman: I was trying to write the 
poetry of the life around me. That life 
itself was chaotic, teeming, heaving. 
I chose to reflect it accurately rather 
than to ‘deny it simply for the sake of 
artificial symmetry in verse. The many 
imitators I have today are proof enough. 

Por: You weren't the only one who 
invented a new literature. When my 
work was translated into French it 
fathered a whole school of writing. The 
French symbolist poets took me as their 
major prophet. I'll admit I was never 
appreciated that way here in America, 
although Henry James sometimes imi- 
tated me. And in England Robert Louis 
Stevenson appropriated the idea behind 
“William Wilson” for the plot of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I also originated 
the modern detective story. Why, there 
is a detective story magazine that uses 
a rejection slip which reads: “We are 
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returning your story although we liked 
it. In fact, we liked it very much. We've 
liked it a long time. We've liked it ever 
since we read it in Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Ware: Tell us how you came to 
originate the detective stgry. 

Por: I had always been interested in 
abstract calculation. I was also inter- 
ested in the laws governing illusion and 
reality, and how one merges into the 
other. I always worked out my stories 
very carefully. My poetry too. They 
have that pure beauty that you will 
find only in‘ mathematical problems. 

Wurman: I always distrusted science 
and mathematics. 

THoreEau: I can appreciate what Poe 
is saying. I too tried to cultivate the 
art of framing sentences. I wanted to 
make sentences that would suggest far 
more than they say, that would be 
like boulders on the page. I tried to 
write sentences that would be as dur- 
able as a Roman aqueduct. 

Poe: Well, you were an artist and a 
moralist, although the end of art is 
pleasure, not truth. 

Wurre: Many of the critics have 
said you were a naturalist. 

TuHorEAv: I know. But I never said 
so. Actually, at the core I was a preach- 
er. I did go out into the world and 
absorb nature. But that was because I 
wished to live deliberately, to dig out 
the essential facts of life, and see if I 
could not learn what it had to teach, 
and not, when I came to die, discover 
that I had not lived. I did not wish to 
live what was not life—living is so 
dear. Nor did I wish to practice resig- 
nation, unless it was quite necessary. 
I wanted to live deep and suck out all 
the marrow of life, to live so Spartan- 
like as to put to rout all that was not 
life, to shave close, to drive life into a 
corner and reduce it to its lowest terms. 
That was why I went into Walden 
Wood and lived alone for two years. 

Wuire: You certainly put some pe- 
culiar ideas about government into your 
essay on Civil Disobedience. 

Tuoreavu: I still believe that the 
majority rules because it is physically 
the strongest. A government in which 
the majority rules in all cases cannot be 
based on justice. Can there not be a 
government in which majorities do not 
virtually decide right and wrong, but 
conscience? Why has every man a con- 
science, then? I think that we should 
be men first, and subjects afterward. 
It is not desirable to cultivate a respect 
for the law, so much as for the right. 
The only obligation which I have a 
right to assume is to do at any time 
what I think right. Law never made 
men more just. And, by means of their 
respect for it, even the well-intentioned 


are daily made the agents of injustice. 

Wurte: I spent a lifetime in practical 
politics as a Republican. All this theory 
has a resounding ring and starts a lot 
of thinking. But it’s not practical. 

Twain: I don’t know if we're sup- 
posed to say only pretty and polite 
things to each other. But I’m going to 
squelch my instincts for courtesy. Any 
man who lived as Thoreau did is devoid 
of compassion, devoid of sympathy, 
devoid of generosity and devoid of pa- 
triotism, 

Poe: Anyway, Thoreau learned some- 
thing of the mystery of nature. 

Wurman: Yes, but the price of his 
knowledge was ignorance of his fellows. 

Twain: That’s just it. He left the 
chief part of life untouched. And he 
had no democratic give-and-take. No 
humor. I also fought against sham and 
hypocrisy, and I also loved humanity. 
But I loved it in the individual. 

THorEAvu: Do you deny that you 
became cynical in your later books? 

Twain: No, I don’t. But my works 
that will live longest are the ones which 
deal with the Mississippi River frontier 
where I grew up—Tom Sawyer, Life 
on the Mississippi, and Huckleberry 
Finn. And I had literary independence, 
too. I developed a natural idiom. 

Poe: Yes, but there was too much 
vulgarity in your work. 

Twain: I disagree with your use of 
the word “vulgarity.” I simply refused 
to follow the correct literary language 
and the correct attitude. It is the mark 
of a free man that he expresses himself 
naturally and spontaneously. What I 
wrote was natural folk slang, not the 
clever invention of some of the present- 
day journalists. 

THoreav: Yes, but your wife had to 
prune away the crudities in your work. 

Twa: I'll trouble you gentlemen to 
leave my wife out of this. However, I 
never resented what Livy did. Her 
pruning was always wise. I was some- 
times intemperate in expression. I still 
am. I rebelled against stupidity, cruelty, 
and intolerance. And I sometimes de- 
feated my own purposes by resorting 
to the equivalent of swearing. Swear- 
ing, I found, is not an expression of 
ideas. It is a release of feeling. 

Wurre: You certainly released plenty 
of feeling. What was it you once told 
that English editor? 

Twain: Oh, that dunce presumed to 
correct my copy for an introduction he 
had ordered. He substituted listless for- 
mal words for my living language. I 
resented the impertinence. The idea! 
That this long-eared animal — this liter- 
ary kangaroo — this illiterate hosteler — 
with his skull full of axle grease, this . . . 
I could have said hundreds of unpleas- 
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ant things about this tadpole, but I did 
not even feel them. 

Wurte: Let's get back to the subject 
of why you gentlemen aren’t read as 
widely as you think you ought to be. 
Poe, how do you fee] about that? 

Por: Nobody will deny that the 
books written now don’t compare with 
the work we did. 

Twain: Some die-hard once said that 
whenever a new book appeared he 
re-read an old one. It would be nice to 
push this idea, but personally I can’t 
agree with that shell-back. If that were 
true, when Huck Finn came out, he 
would have re-read something by Poe. 

PoE: There would have been nothing 
wrong with that. 

Twain: Hah—I can name half a 
dozen writers today whose work will 
stand up with the best of yours. 

Wurman: I'll go along on that. 

MELvILLE: What about second-rate 
books by second-rate writers? I'd like 
White to answer that one. 

Wurte: Most of us are only second- 
raters ourselves. Why should we deny 
ourselves the company of second-rate 
books? I don’t think we can afford to 
spend all our time reading only the 
best. We miss a lot that way. 

MELviLLE: How about the fellow 
who reads only current books? 

Wurte: He is just as lop-sided as the 
one who reads only the old ones. The 
best diet is a mixed one. As Emerson 
said, there must be some balance in 
nature. Which reminds me, we haven't 
heard from him yet. Would you care to 
put a period to this discussion Doctor? 

Em™rson: I agree with the necessity 
for reading the classics. But I also think 
that today’s literary trends ought not to 
be ignored. The eyes of man are set in 
his forehead, not in his hindhead! What 
is imitation but the backward traveling 
of the mind? Build your own world, | 
say! In my philosophy I tried to lay the 
ethical foundation for the political doc- 
trines of American democracy. The 
same principles hold true in literature. 
America shall be the asylum and patron 
of every new thought, every unproven 
opinion, every untried project which 
proceeds out of good will and honest 
seeking. 

Wuirte: Thank you, Emerson. Well, 
you gentlemen intended to answer the 
present-day critics of the classics, but 
you were so busy criticizing each other 
that you scarcely got around to it. It 
seems to prove that you can hardly 
expect universal approval from those 
who don’t know you, when you don't 
wholly approve of each other. There 
were also a few subjects we left un- 
touched. Perhaps we shall get around 
to them in a future program. 
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MARK TWAIN 


AnnounceER: California . . . of more 
than ninety years ago. Gold-fever is 
still in the air. The chill, starved hills 
of southern California are filled with 
dreamers . .. men who have come from 
the East to stake out their claims. A 
few of them strike gold and are rich 
overnight. The others hang on day 
after day, working feverishly, often 
discouraged, hoping again, always 
dreaming. Winter has come, bitterly 
cold, and provisions are low. High up 
in the hills, it is still and quiet except 
for the ring of picks against the hard 
frozen ground. Cal Higbie and Sam 
Clemens are working their claims . . . 
Sam Clemens . . . we know him now 
by a different name... MARK TWAIN. 

‘(Sound of a pick striking against 
hard sod) 

Hics1e: Sam, hey, Sam, get to work. 
We haven’t done much today. 

Twain (Yawning. Throughout the 
play he speaks with a lazy drawl, con- 
trasting sharply with Higbie’s clipped, 
energetic voice.): What's the matter 
with you now, Cal? 

Hicsre: Nothing much. Only you're 
falling asleep on the job. 

Twain: Well, I tell you, Cal, you 
better not worry too much about that. 
If I did fall asleep, I reckon I wouldn’t 
sleep either long or hard. 

Hicsre: You’d sleep anywhere, Sam. 

Twa: No, I wouldn’t,; Cal—not with 
these good-for-nothing rocks digging 
into my back, and your pick ringing, 
and snow coming down on my face— 

Hicsre: What's the matter with you? 
How can you sit around doing nothing 
for hours at a time? 

Twain: Oh, now, that’s an exaggera- 
tion. I was lazy just for about ten 
minutes. Give me the pick. I'll start 
again. 

Hicsie: Here you are. 

(Sound of the picks doubled.) 

Twain (Wearily): Oh, Lord, what a 
hole to work in... 


Copyright 1987 by Scholastic Corpora- 
tion. All rights reserved. Permission for 
school productions or school broadcasts of 
this play is granted, royalty free, with the 
understanding that the following announce- 


* ment be made before or after the perform- 


ance or over the air at the time of the 
broadcast; “This is a Scholastic Radio 
Guild play presented through the courtesy 
of Scholastic Magazines.” This play may 
may not be reproduced nor copies of all 
or any part of it made. 
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Author of The Gates of Aulis and 
David the King 


Hicsie: Say, what’s the matter with 
you? 

Twain (Weakly): I don’t know. 

Hicsre: You look tired, Sam. What's 
the matter? Do you feel weak? 

Twain: Weak? No, Cal, I reckon I 
don’t feel exactly weak—not much 
weaker than a sick rabbit that hasn’t 
been fed — anyhow. 

Hicsre (Contrite): We didn’t have 
any too much for breakfast. 

Twain: Oh, we had pretty much for 
breakfast—about as much as usual, any 
way. (Sarcastically) What did you find 
there, partner? A million dollar nugget? 

Hicsir (Sighing): No, a soft sort of 
stone. Nothing in it, I’m sure. 

Twain: Dear, dear, and I thought 
you'd found at least a million — 

(Sound of the picks stops.) 

Hicste: Say, what are you getting so 
nasty about? What's the matter with 
you, Sam? You used to be such an easy- 
going fellow. Always telling stories— 

Twa: A fellow tells better stories 
when he’s got soup under his belt, Cal. 

Hicsie: Lately, I wouldn’t say you'd 
been exactly good company. 

Twain: No, I wouldn't say so either, 
Cal. 

Hicsie: Sometimes you act as if you'd 
be glad if we didn’t find anything 
here. I think you'd be glad if the 
whole mountain had nothing but rub- 
bish and ashes in it. 

Twain: Maybe I would. Come to 
think of it, I’m pretty well sure I 
would. I'd feel a kind of black glee if 
we rammed right through this moun- 
tain— 

Hicsre (Shocked): Sarai 

Twat (Insistent, almost hysterical) : 
If we rammed right through this moun- 
tain and found nothing but ashes on 
the inside. 

Hicsie: Maybe you're sick, Sam. Sit 
down and rest. I'll get back to work 
again. 

(Sound of the pick) 

Twain (Bitterly): Sick! I’m blasted 
well sick of staying in this god-forsaken 
place. Here we've been for months, Cal, 
hunting gold. And what have we found? 
That’s what I'd like to know. 

Hicsre (Sadly): Nothing—so far. 

Twain: Worse than nothing. We've 
found plenty, we have. Snow that 
freezes your face so that you can't 
smile. Cold that gets into your throat 
and turns your laugh into a croak— 
starvation—starvation—that— 
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Hicsre (Soothingly): I know, I 
know, but it can’t go on forever. We'll 
find something soon. We will. 

Hicsie (Furious): Always wanting 
thousands of dollars—living with the 
idea of thousands of dollars in your 
head, and nothing in your hands. 

Hicsre: Other men have made mil- 
lions, Sam— 

Twain: Gold fever—that’s what 
you’ve got—gold fever. Eating food we 
wouldn’t feed to the pigs back home— 

Hicsie (Pleading): Listen, Sam, you 
haven’t lost heart in it, have you? 

Twarn: No, I can’t say that I have, 
Cal, I can’t say that I have. I wouldn’t 
say that I'd taken my heart out of it, 
because my heart never was in it, 
really. 

Hicsre: You were as eager to go as 
I was—when we started. 

Twatn: Maybe I thought I was, Cal 
—maybe I thought I was—but that was 
a fever-dream—gold fever. No, I'm no 
gold miner—not at heart. 

(Sound of the pick.) 

Hicsre: You're a funny sort, Sam. 
What are you at heart anyhow? 

Twain (Slowly, sdly): Oh, Cal, I 
don’t know. Maybe I’m a natural-born 
loafer. The thing I do best is sitting 
around the fire and telling yarns eve- 
nings. 

Hicsre (In disgust): What~a life! 
I couldn’t sit still for two days, myself. 

Twain: I know you couldn’t—but I 
could. I used to like pilot duty—sailing 
slow and lazy down the river—but the 
old boats are gone now. That's over. 

Hicsre: You're a useless cuss—that’s 
what you are. You haven’t dug up 
more than ten feet of ground today. 

Twain (Slowly): Yes . . . I'd rather 
stand on corners and watch people, and 
think about them, and afterwards write 
down what I’ve been thinking. That’s 
great... 

Hicsre: Maybe you're cut out to be 
an author, Sam. Those letters you've 
written to the papers—people read them 
and like them. 

Twain: Maybe I should be an author 
. . « at least you don’t have to write 
books in the sleet, and no starving poet 
ever starved harder than I'm starving 
now. 

HicstrE: Sleet’s coming down heavy, 
Sam. Guess I'll quit for the day. 

(Noise of the pick ceases.) 

Twain: Sure, quit, Cal, Wish I could 
quit forever .. . 

AnNouNCER: Winter has changed to 
summer on the dry heights and plains 
of the gold country—but the situation 
of Mark Twain and his friend Cal 
Higbie is worse instead of better. They 
haven't struck gold. The long days are 


burning hot and dry. Food supplies are 
lower than ever—Sam has earned a 
little money sending off letters to the 
newspapers back home—pbut they’ve 
been able to buy only the bare neces- 
sities with that. It is late evening, and 
they are sitting near their cabin door. 
Cal Higbie is strumming away on his 
banjo trying to raise Sam’s spirits — and 
his own. 

(Raucous strumming on the banjo.) 

Hicsre (Singing) 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 
"Cause I'll be back from Oregon 
With my gold dust on my knee. 

Twain: Go on, keep quiet, will you, 
Cal? 

Hicsre: What's the matter with you, 
anyway? I’m just trying to make a bit 
of cheerful noise. 

Twain: That’s ‘not cheerful noise, 
Cal. That’s plain terrible. Besides, it 
doesn’t mean anything. 

Hicsre: What do you mean, Sam? 
What doesn’t mean anything? 

Twain: That song. You haven't got 
a Susanna, you haven't got the slightest 
chance of coming back with any gold 
dust on your knee, so you might as well 
keep quiet and be miserable. 

Hicsie: Miserable, like you? 

Twa: Sure, Cal, like me. 

Hicsie: No, sir, Sam. I’m not going 
to be discouraged until I’ve dug every 
vacant hill from here to the coast. 
(Singing, loudly) . . . 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 
"Gause I'll be back from Oregon 
With my— 

Twain: Aw, hush up, keep quiet. You 
give me a headache. 

Hicsire: Say—I almost forgot—I’ve 
got some mail in my pocket for you, 
Sam. Jim brought it this morning while 
you were down at the quartz mill. 
Want it? 

Twa: All right, let’s have it, Cal— 
let’s see . . . Is it from home? No, just 
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newspaper mail, that’s all. I'll read it 
later. 

Hicste: Go ahead. Read it now, Sam. 
Maybe it'll cheer you up a bit. 

Twa: I doubt it. I know what it'll 
be. It’s from the editor of the Virginia 
City Enterprise. I guess he wants one 
of those smart-alec letters. 

Hicsie: How do you know? 

Twa: Well. . . just to look at that 
envelope, I can tell that some editor 
wants a smart-alec letter. 

Hicsie: Well. what’s the matter with 
sending him one? 

Twain: Oh, all right, all right, I'll 
write a smart-alec letter, Cal, just to 
please you. Then do you know what'll 
happen? 

Hicsire: No. What? (Strumming on 
the banjo, singing) Oh, Susanna, don’t 
you... 

Twaw: I'll get five dollars, Cal, and 
we'll be able to buy five pounds of 
flour. 

Hicste: That'll be great, Sam. 

Twain (Sarcastically): Great! Grand! 
Magnificent! Think of it, five pounds of 
flour. Everything I’ve written since we 
came to this rotten country has 
amounted to just about a barrel of 
flour. 

Hicsre: Are you off on that track, 
Sam? Aren’t you ever going to settle 
down and be contented? 

Twatn: When I get to heaven, the 
doorkeeper'll say, “Sam Clemens, what 
did you do with your life?” And I'll 
reply, “Sir, I went through the motions 
of making a million dollars without ever 
making a cent; however, I did earn a 
barrel of flour.” 

Hicsre: Oh, read your mail. Maybe 
it’s something different this time. That 
editor never wrote you a letter before. 
(Singing softly) 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 
"Cause I'll be back from Oregon 
With my... 
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Twain (Softly): Oh... 
Hicste: What’s the matter? 
Twain: Nothing’s the matter, Cal. 


“Nothing’s the matter. 


Hicsre: What's in that letter? 

Twaw: A—a kind of a promise of 
-of Paradise, Cal. That’s what’s in the 
letter. 

Hicpre: Say, man, talk English. 
What's in the letter? 

Twain: Well, this fellow says he’s 
seen my sketches in the newspaper, and 
liked them, and will take as many of 
them as I can write, and will give me 
a-a— 

Hicsre: For heaven’s sake, out with 
it! 
Twa: Will give me a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a week if I go down 
to Nebraska territory and join the staff 
of the Virginia City Enterprise. 

Hicsre: Will you go? 

Twain: Will I go? A clean bed—a 
decent dinner—time to think—time to 
write—time to live and money to live 
on—will I go? , 

Hicsie: That’s what I'm asking you, 
Sam. 

Twa: I'll go on the wings of the 
wind, Cal, don’t you worry. 

Hicsre: Wait a minute there, Sam. 
How're you going to get to Virginia 
City? It’s one hundred and thirty miles 
from here, and you haven't a cent to 
your name. 

Twam: Ill walk it, Cal, and Ill 
whistle every step of the way. Want to 
take a little walk over to Virginia City 
with me? 

Hicsie: No, Sam, not I. I'll stay just 
where I am. The gold-fever’s in my 
blood, I like it, and I'll keep it there. 
(Singing) 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me 
‘Cause I'll be back from Oregon 
With my gold dust on my knee... 

( Fadeout) 

ANNOUNCER: Sam Clemens walked 
that one hundred and thirty miles to 
Virginia City, which later became a 
part of the State of Nevada. Walking 
for a month, through dust and burning 
sun, laden down with all his belongings. 
No wonder the staff of the Virginia 
City Enterprise are astounded on this 
hot August afternoon when Sam drags 
his weary legs across the door-sill. No 
coat .. . a faded blue shirt . . . bagging 
trousers . . . a rusty slouch hat... 
uncut hair and beard. 

McCartny (Supercilious): Well— 
good afternoon. Is there—something I 
can do for you? 

Twain: Plenty! My starboard leg 
seems to be unshipped. I'd like about 
a hundred yards of line. I think I'm 
falling to pieces. 

McCartuy (Stiffly): I'm sorry to 
MAY 
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hear it. Would you like a drink of water? 

Twa: No, thanks. What I'd really 
like would be a few words with Mr. 
Goodman-—if he’s still editor here—after 
all these weeks and miles. 

McCarthy: Yes, he is the editor. But 
he’s out. Isn’t there anything I could 
do for you? 

Twain: No. You just let me know 
when he comes in. 

McCartuy (Annoyed): I wish you 
would be so good as to state your er- 
rand. Really, I think I will be able to 
serve you as well as Mr. Goodman — 

Twayn (With sarcasm): And I be- 
lieve not. I want to see Mr. Goodman, 
and nobody else. 

McCartny: Well, Mr. Goodman is 
a very busy man and can’t see every- 
body who comes in. Maybe you'd care 
to send in your name. He should be in 
tomorrow, and I could arrange an ap- 
pointment— 

Twain (Angry): No, blast it! I've 
come exactly one hundred and thirty 
miles to see Mr. Goodman, and I mean 
to see him, young man. 

McCartuy (Soothingly): Certainly. 
But you can’t see him if he isn’t in. 

Twa: I said I'd wait until he came 


McCartuy (Coldly): Very well, 
then. Make yourself comfortable. 

Twain: That'd be a bit difficult, I'm 
afraid. There isn’t a part of me that 
doesn’t ache, and I think it’d take more 
than your courtesy to take the ache out 
of my bones. 

(Sound of a door opening.) 

Twat: Is that Mr. Goodman? 

(Steps approaching. ) 

McCartuy: Mr. Goodman, this 
gentleman here says he’s come a long 
way to see you— 

Twa (With slow dignity): I know 
I look like something that a stray dog 
brought into your office, Mr. Goodman, 
I'm covered with dust and I— 

Goopman: You look as though you’d 
come a long way— 

Twat: I—I certainly wouldn't look 
well at a tea party. But I've come one 
hundred and thirty miles to see you, 
and I mean to see you, in spite of all 
present and past attempts of this 
gentleman to prevent the same— 

GoopMan: Certainly, sir. But what- 
ever brought you one hundred and 
thirty miles for the questionable 
pleasure of seeing me? 

Twain: I came, sir, because you 
promised me a job. Oh, don’t look 
shocked. When I’m washed and shaved, 
I won't cut too bad a figure in your 
office— 

Goopan: I promised you a job? 

Twain: My name’s Clemens, sir— 
Samuel Clemens whose letters you saw 
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in the Carson City papers—you wrote 
to me a month ago. 

Goopman (Warmly, eagerly): My 
dear fellow, how do you do. McCarthy, 
stand up and meet the future writer 
of the saltiest columns in the Enterprise. 

McCartuy (Shame-facedly): How 
do you do, Mr. Clemens. 

Goopman: This, McCarthy, is the 
coming newspaperman of the West. 
And Clemens, how are you—I thought 
I'd never see your face. 

Twain: A little the worse for a 
month’s wear on the road, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. Many a time I thought along 
the way that you wouldn't want me 
when I did arrive—that you-might have 
found somebody else for the job— 

GoopMan: Nobody could fill Sam 
Clemens’ job. How about some supper? 

Twarn: What? Just as I look? 

GoopMan: What's the matter with 
your looks? You look like a prophet with 
that beard. 

Twain: Well, thanks for the compli- 
ment, sir, but I'd rather shave the beard 
off at the shortest possible notice. 

Goopman: We have plenty of razors 
in this end of the country. Clemens. 

Twain: And a bath—I‘d like to have 
a bath. Do you know anywhere in town 
where a fellow can buy a good, deep, 
hot bath? 

Goopman: Listen, McCarthy, I think 
I'll close up shop for the day. Clemens, 
we'll go over to my house—you can have 
a bath there—I hope it'll be the sort 
you're looking forward to. 

Twam: Wouldn't you rather I'd— 

Goopan: Nonsense. You're staying 
with me. After the bath, we'll have din- 
ner, and after dinner we'll talk about 
what’s to be done tomorrow. Does that 
sound good to you, Clemens? 

Twain: Good? Heavenly, I'd say. A 
bath, a dinner, and a respectable job, 
and a chance to live and write. .. . 

GoopMan: Come along then. Mc- 
Carthy, join us in the evening. We'll be 
at my house. Bring Barstow and the 
rest of the boys. They'll want to get 
acquainted. 

Tseepe. Fadeout) 


Announcer: So Clemens came into 
his own kingdom in the office of the 
Virginia City Enterprise. There he did 
his most important work, found his 
first literary friends, and made himself 
a name which has sounded since 
through all the reading world. He never 
went on another gold mining enter- 
prise. But he says, in his works, that 
he truly found gold among the Western 
mines. For it was there that he found 
his real calling, wrote his first “smart- 
alec” newspaper letters, and first 
dreamed of being a great American 
author. . 





Landmarks in American Poetry 


Early American 


HEN he was seventeen, Wil- 
W liam Cullen Bryant (1794- 

1878) wrote “Thanatopsis,” 
generally considered the first important 
American poem. At thirty Bryant be- 
came one of the editors of the New 
York Evening Post. He held that post 
for fifty years, dividing his time be- 
tween poetry and journalism. Bryant 
was twenty-two when he wrote “To a 
Waterfowl,” and deeply despondent. 
However, the lines are filled with a 
quiet reassurance. 


From 
To a Waterfow! 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Ali day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin at- 
mosphere, 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome 
land, 

Though the dark night is near. 


He who, from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Edgar Allan Poe (13609-1849) was 
an original and intense genius who 
crowded into his short life more than 
his share of work, misery and sorrow. 
All his life he fought a losing struggle 
against illness and poverty. His poetry 
is filled with a neurotic melancholy 
and a strange, rich music. Poe was 
enamoured of words, as the last stanza 
of “A Dream Within a Dream” reveals. 


From 
A Dream Within a Dream 


I stand amid the roar 

Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And‘I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand — 
How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep — while I weep! 
O God! can I not grasp 

Them with a tighter clasp? 

O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave? 


Voices 


Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 
came of ministerial stock, was ordained 
at 26, and three years later left the 
pulpit. A few years later his wife died. 
Emerson went abroad, broken in health. 
When he returned he settled in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, remarried, began 
to lecture and published his first book. 
Concord is-revealed in his poem “Two 
Rivers.” 

From 


Two Rivers 


Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain; 

But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 

Through thee, as thou through Concord 


Plain. 


Thou in thy narrow banks are pent: 

The stream I love unbounded goes 

Through flood and sea and firmament; 

Through light, through life, it forward 
flows. 


So forth and brighter fares my stream — 
Who drink it shall not thirst again; 
No darkness stains its equal gleam, 
And ages drop in it like rain. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1807-1882) was probably overpraised 
in his own time, and is certainly under- 
rated in our own. He was known as the 
“household poet.” The best of his verses 
are serene and tender. Longfellow was 
true scholar and teacher, and we fre- 
quently overlook his literary poems. 


Milton 
I pace the sounding sea-beach and 
behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and 
run, 
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Upheaving and subsiding, while the 


sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald 
far unrolled 
And the ninth wave, slow gathering 
fold by fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one. 
— upon the shore, and floods the 
un 


Pale reach of sands, and changes them 
to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fal! 

The mighty undulation of thy song, 

O sightless bard, England’s Maeonides! 

And ever and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and 
strong, : 

Floods all the soul with its melodious 
seas. 


In Walt Whitman (1819-1892) de. 
mocracy with its conflicts and resolu- 
tions found a strong voice. At thirty 
Whitman began to write the verses that 
were later collected under the title 
Leaves of Grass. The book established 
Whitman as the prophet and poet of 
democracy and the common man. In 
“Song of Myself,” Whitman’s “I” is 
symbolic, It represents the common 
man. In celebrating himself, Whitman 
celebrates all men. 


From 
Song of Myself 


I am the poet of the Body and I am the 
poet of the Soul, 
The pleasures of heaven are with me 
and the pains of hell are with me, 
The first I graft and increase upon my- 
self, the latter I translate into a new 
tongue. 

I am the poet of the woman the same 
as the man, 

And I say it is as great to be a woman 
as to be a man, 

And I say there is nothing greater than 
the mother of men. 

I am he that walks with the tender and 
growing night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by 
the night. 

Smile O voluptuous cold-breath’d earth! 

Earth of thc slumbering and liquid 
trees! 

Earth of departed sunset — earth of the 
mountains misty-topt! 

Earth of the vitreous of the full 
moon just tinged with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the 

~ tide of the river! 
Earth of the limpid gray of clouds 
brighter and clearer for my sake! 
Far-swooping elbow'd earth—rich ap- 
ple-blossom’d earth! 

Smile, for your lover comes. 

Prodigal, you have given me love- 
therefore I to you give love! 

O unspeakable passionate love. 
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Don't Puzzle Your Reader 


JALKING down Fifth Avenue, the 

Empire State Building glitters in 
the sun. 

What’s wrong with this sentence? 
That’s easy: It isn’t the Empire State 
Building that’s walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue; it’s you. The sentence should read: 
“Walking down Fifth Avenue, I saw 
the Empire State Building glitter in 
the sun.” 

This is a funny example of something 
that happens ever so often to everyone 
who writes. It’s the kind of sentence 
that’s likely to puzzle a reader. He will 
have to go back and reread it. In trying 
to put your ideas on paper in as few 
words as possible, you have left out 
something the reader has to know. 

Most often, this sort of mistake hap- 
pens when you put an idea into a phrase 
with ing in it. You start a sentence with 
some ing word — that is, a present par- 
ticiple — thinking of what you yourself 
were doing — and then you forget to put 
yourself into the main sentence. So you 
start out “Walking down Fifth Avenue. 
..” and suddenly it’s the Empire State 
Building that’s doing the walking! Here 
is another example: 


Reading the funny papers, my aunt 
dropped in for a visit. 


Naturally, it was you who were read- 
ing the funny papers, not your aunt. So 
let's rewrite this sentence so that it 
makes sense: : 


1 was reading the funny papers when my 
‘ aunt dropped in for a visit. 


But the sentence that starts with a 
participial ing phrase is only the most 
common of these veel tne hag There 
is the same danger in an ing phrase 
that starts with a preposition. If you 
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don’t make sure that the subject of your 

main clause is also the ing person in the 

ing phrase, you will wind up with this 

type of sentence: 

Every morning before going to school, 
our dog has to be walked. 


(You were thinking of yourself go- 
ing to school, and before you knew it, 
you had a scholarly type of dog!) 

This sort of thing can happen with 
any phrase that starts with a preposi- 
tion, regardless of whether it has an ing 
in it or not. It doesn’t matter either 
whether the prepositional phrase is at 
the beginning of the sentence or in the 
middle or at the end. Look at this one, 
for instance: 


Last night I went to see Clark Gable 
in a new dress. 


What you mean, of course, is: 


Last night I put on a new dress and 
went to see Clark Gable. 


Another trouble maker is an adverb 
or a modifying phrase that is wedged 
into the middle of a sentence so the 
reader can’t be sure whether it belongs 
to the words before or after it. This is 
the kind of thing we are talking about: 
We keep our radio going often without 

paying any attention to it. 

The chances are that the reader won't 
stop to reread this sentence. He will 
think either that you often have your 
radio on but pay no attention to it or that 
you have your radio on all the time but 
often pay no attention to it. Actually, 
the sentence may mean either of these 
two things. To be quite sure the reader 
won't misunderstand, you again have 
to add something. Here’s the least you 
will have to add—a dash in one case 
and a but in the other: 

We keep our radio going — often with- 
out paying any attention to it. 

We keep our radio going often, but with- 
out paying any attention to it. 

Or how about rewriting the whole thing 

to avoid any trouble? 

We keep our radio going, but we often 
pay no attention to it. 

The trouble with squinting modifiers 
is that the reader doesn’t know which 
of two things the word refers to. This 
sort of confusion creeps in very often 
when you use pronouns. You write some- 
thing that starts with it or he or they 
and the reader can’t tell what you mean 
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because there is more than one possible 

it or he or they in the sentence before. 

Look at this, for instance: 

The garden wedding was spoiled by 
rain. It lasted for a whole week. 
What was it that lasted for a whole 

week — the wedding or the rain? You 

can figure out the answer, of course, but 
the way the sentences are written, the 
it can mean either. Let’s rewrite: 

The garden wedding was spoiled by 
rain. The rain lasted for a whole week. 
In this way, you have to repeat the 

word rain. But there’s no harm in that, 

and it is much better than the trouble- 
some it. 

Some other words and expressions 
are dangerous, too. Then, there, that, 
for instance, are likely to crop up in 
your writing without anything else to 
tie them to. You think you have said 
what then or there means, but you 
haven't. Instead you have written: 
The subject is not mentioned in the 

book since there were no airplanes 

at that time. 

At what time? At the time the book 

appeared? Or at the time it was written? 

Or at the time it deals with? The reader 

can’t tell. Probably you had one of these 

things in mind when you wrote the sen- 
tence, but you didn’t say so. The sen- 
tence should have been written like this: 

The subject is not mentioned in the 
book since there were no airplanes in 
1893. 

Now the reader knows—no more puzzle. 
The principle is this: Don’t puzzle 

your reader by leaving out things he 

must know in order to understand what 
you mean. Don’t puzzle your reader by 
combining your words in such a wa 
that they seem to say what you dont 
mean. 

Of course we know that this is not 
quite as easy as it looks; otherwise peo- 
ple wouldn’t keep on making those mis- 
takes. The trouble is that while you are 
writing you know what is going on in 
your mind and can’t put yourself in the 
place of the reader who has nothing to 
go by but what he sees on the page. 
But that’s just the point. The only way 
to avoid these puzzles to the reader is 
to become a reader yourself. In other 
words, when you are through with writ- 
ing, be sure to read over what you have 
written. 

Nobody — not even the greatest writ- 
ers—has ever done any good writing 
without reading it over after it was fin- 
ished. Or we should really say, “before 
it was finished,” since writing isn’t fin- 
ished before you have read it over. 





live in a fast age. We drive sixty 
miles an hour just to see the coun- 
try. We read the short, stor story — a 
complete story on one magazine page! 
In Edgar Allan Poe’s day, life was more 
leisurely. An author usually took time 
—and space — to tell a story. 

Poe, himself, was a master story 
teller. He knew how to describe a per- 
son or a room by using a few significant 
words. This facility with words helped 
him to tell stories more briefly than 
many of his contemporaries. Today we 
think of him as the father of our mod- 
ern short story. 


Word Wizard 

How good a wizard are you? Test 
your knowledge of words taken from 
“The Purloined Letter.” In each ques- 
tion there is a quotation from Poe, using 
the word as he did. Underneath, the 
word is used in two different ways. 
Underline the sentence in which the 
word is used in the same way that Poe 
used it. 

1. “the cant of diplomacy . . .” (a) 
I dislike the cant of a beggar’s speech. 
(b) The choir sang a cant for Easter 
Sunday. 

2. “at this juncture enters the Min- 
ister D— ...” (a) At the road junc- 
ture, the robbers turned left. (b) At 
this juncture in history, the Italians 
voted for their Prime Minister. 

3. “fathoms her secret . . .” (a) The 
diver refused to go a fathom deeper. 
(b) I can fathom any detective story. 

4. “the most jealous scrutiny of the 
microscope . . .” (a) I am jealous of 
you. (b) He jealously guarded the 
secret. 

5. “some such opinion may have been 
entertained . . .” (a) She’s always enter- 
taining someone. (b) Don’t entertain. 
the idea that I will go. 


Read 
All 
About It 


6. “giving him reason to suspect our 
design . . .” (a) Mary’s a designing 
(b) I like the wallpaper’s 


7. “rigorously searched under my 
own inspection . . .” (a) the discipline 
was rigorous, (b) He shuddered rigor- 
ously and fainted. 

8. “the cushions were probed with 
the fine long needles .. .” (a) The 


doctor probed both ears. (b) Do not 
probe into my private life. 
9. “the reward offered is prodigious 


» 


; (a) The poor musician became 
the rich man’s prodigious. (b) The 
amount of work he does is prodigious. 

10. “said the Prefect, a little discom- 
posed ...” (a) Don’t discompose your- 
self. (b) The biological specimen was 
discomposed. 

11. “he will propose to himself upon 
the first impulse . . .” (a) The device 
records electrical impulses. (b) Impul- 
sively he ducked to the ground. 

12. “now, their mode of reasoning 
.-.” (a) What’s his mode of working? 
(b) Give me pie a-la-mode. 

13. “fails so frequently, first by de- 
fault of their identification . . .” (a) He 


on his debts. (b) His defaul 
of understanding the rules doesn’t pre- 
vent him from winning the game any- 
way. 
14. “the motley and perplexed sur. 
face of the chart . . .” (a) His clothes 


_were motley. (b) It was a motley crowd. 


15. “the adept selects . . .” (a) He 
is most adeptable at meeting new peo- 
ple. (b) Mary’s an adept at cards. 

16. “the last extremity of ennui .. .” 
(a) The weather drives me to ennui. 
(b) He’s so jealous that he’s full of 
ennui for his wife. 

17. “my eyes fell upon a trumpery 
filigree card-rack . . .” (a) He was 
jailed under some false trumpery. (b) 
The dress was a trumpery lace affair. 

18. “replaced it by a facsimile .. .” 
(a) The necklace was a facsimile of the 
original. (b) Reader's Digest contains 
facsimiles of longer articles. 

19. “the fellow was suffered to go 
his way .. .” (a) Jesus said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” (b) 
She suffered from a lame back. 

20. “I act as a partisan of the lady 
...” (a) I'm partisan to blonds. (b) 
One of his partisans represented him in 
court, 

Answers in Teacher Edition 


Check-Test Questions 


How was the thief able to steal the 
letter in the presence of the person who 
owned it? Why was it important to the 
thief's scheme that the owner of the 
letter know that the thief had it? 

Describe how the police searched for 
the missing letter. Why, according to 
Poe, did the police fail in their search? 
How did the thief hide the letter? Why 
was Dupin anxious that the thief think 
that the letter was still in the thief’s 
apartment? What is likely to happen to 
the thief now that he has lost the letter? 





SB hu 


By sum syntax AGAIN? 


I'm always confusing effect and 
affect. What's the difference? 
G. R., White Plains, N. Y. 


I know just how you feel. These are 
pretty tough and slippery customers. 
I haven’t found any sure-fire formula 
for beating them. Here is the best we’ve 
found to date, and it usually works. . 

Affect is always a verb. Its most com- 
mon meaning is to influence or impress 
(the mind or feelings). “His speech 
affected the listeners.” It moved or in- 
fluenced them. 

, Effect may be noun or verb. As a 


noun, it commonly means result or con- 
sequence. Think of cause and effect. 
“Staying out in the cold has a bad effect 
on him.” As a verb it means to make 
something happen. “Scientists have been 
trying to effect (bring about) a cure 
for cancer.” 


How do you pronounce indict? 
V. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


It is pronounced as if it were spelled 
“indite.” I know it isn’t logical to pro- 
nounce it that way when we pronounce 
convict—KON ovikt. But there it is. 
There ought to be a law. 


Why are teachers so fussy about 
punctuation? Is punctuation really as 
important as they say it is? 

M. O., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I suppose there isn’t a student who, 
at some time, hasn’t asked this ques- 
tion. The answer, of course, is definitely, 
emphatically, “Yes! Punctuation is im- 
portant.” Without a knowledge of punc- 
tuation, you may confuse your reader. 

Do you doubt it? Then, try your hand 
at these two “chestnuts.” If you punc- 
tuate them properly, they make sense. 
If you don’t punctuate them properly, 
they sound mad. 

Every lady in this land 

Has twenty nails upon each hand 

Five and twenty on hands and feet 

All this is true, without deceit. 

(Quite a gal—unpunctuated. A few 
punctuation marks and she'll look nor- 
mal again!) 

Our hero enters on his head, his hel- 
met on his feet, his sandals on his brow, 
a cloud in his right hand, his trusty 


sword in his eye, a savage glare. 
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T PARIS, just after dark one 

gusty evening in the autumn 

of 18—, I was enjoying the 
twofold luxury of meditation and a 
meerschaum, in company with my 
friend C. Auguste Dupin, in his little 
back library, at No. 33 Rue Donot, Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. For one hour at 
least we had maintained a profound 
silence; while each, to any casual ob- 
server, might have seemed intently and 
exclusively occupied with the curling 
eddies of smoke. For myself, however, 
I was mentally recalling certain topics 
we had been discussing earlier —I 
mean the affair of the Rue Morgue, 
and the mystery attending the murder 
of Marie Roget. I looked upon it, there- 
fore, as something of a coincidence, 
when the door of our apartment was 
thrown open and admitted our old ac- 
quaintance Monsieur G——, the Pre- 
fect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for 
there was nearly half as much of the 
entertaining as of the contemptible 
about the man, and we had not seen 
him for several years. We had been 
sitting in the dark, and Dupin now 
arose for the purpose of lighting a 
lamp, but sat down again, without do- 
ing so, upon G.’s saying that he had 
called to ask the opinion of my friend 
about some official business which had 
occasioned a great deal of trouble. 

“If it is any point requiring reflec- 
tion,” observed Dupin as he forebore to 
enkindle the wick, “we shall examine 
it to better purpose in the dark.” 


By Edgar Allan Poe 


CThe Purloined 


Letter 


“That is another of your odd no- 
tions,” said the Prefect, who had a 
fashion of calling everything “odd” that 
was beyond his comprehension. 

“Very true,” said Dupin, as he sup- 
plied his visitor with a pipe, and rolled 
towards him a comfortable chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now?” I 
asked. “Nothing more in the assassina- 
tion way, I hope?” 

“Oh no; nothing of that nature. The 
fact is, the business is very simple in- 
deed, and I make no doubt that we can 
manage it sufficiently well ourselves; 
but then I thought Dupin would like 
to hear the details of it, because it is 
so excessively odd.” 

“Simple and odd,” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that 


either. The fact is, we have all been a 
good deal puzzled because the affair is 
so simple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of 
the thing which baffles you,” said my 
friend. 

“What nonsense you do talk!” replied 
the Prefect, laughing heartily. 

“Perhaps the mystery is a little too 
plain,” said Dupin. 

“Ha! ha! ha! — ha! ha! ha! — ho! ho! 
ho!” roared our visitor, profoundly 
amused. “Oh, Dupin, you will be the 
death of me yet!” 

“And what is the matter on hand?” I 
asked. 

“Why, I will tell you,” replied the 
Prefect, as he gave a long, steady, and 
contemplative puff, and settled himself 
in his chair. “But, before I begin, let 
me caution you that this is an affair 
demanding the greatest secrecy, and 
that I should most probably lose the 
position I now hold were it known that 
I confided it to anyone.” 

“Proceed,” said I. 

“Or not,” said Dupin. 

“Well, then, I have received personal 
information, from a very high quarter 
that a certain document of the greatest 
importance has been purloined from 
the royal apartments. The individual 
who purloined it is known; this beyond 
a doubt; he was seen to take it. It is 
known, also, that it still remains in his 
possession.” 

“How is this known?” asked Dupin. 

“It is clearly inferred,” replied the 
Prefect, “from the nature of the docu- 
ment, and from the non-appearance of 
certain results which would at once 
arise from its passing out of the rob- 
ber’s possession; — that is to say, from 
his employing it as he must design in 
the end to employ it.” 

“Be a little more explicit,” I said. 

“Well, I may venture so far as to say 
that the paper gives its holder a certain 
power in a certain quarter where such 
power is immensely valuable.” The 
Prefect was fond of the cant of di- 
plomacy. 

“Still I do not quite understand,” 
said Dupin. 

“No? Well, the disclosure of the doc- 
ument to a third person, who shall be 
nameless, would bring in question the 
honor of a personage of most exalted 
station; and this fact gives the holder 
of the document an ascendancy over 








the illustrious personage whose honor 
and peace are so jeopardized.” 

“But this ascendancy,” I interposed, 
“would depend upon the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of 
the robber. Who would dare —” 


“ 

io thief,” said G —, “is the Min- 
ister D ——, who dares all things, those 
unbecoming as well as those becoming a 
man. The method of the theft was not 
less ingenious than bold. The document 
in question —a letter, to be frank — had 
been received by the personage while 
alone in the royal boudoir. During its 
perusal she was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of the other exalted 
personage from whom especially it was 
her wish to conceal it. After a hurried 
and vain endeavor to thrust it in a 
drawer, she was forced to place it, open 
as it was, upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and the con- 
tents thus unexposed, the letter escaped 
notice. At this juncture enters the Min- 
ister D ——. His lynx eye immediately 
perceives the paper, recognizes the 
handwriting of the address, and fath- 
oms her secret. After some business 
transactions, hurried through in his or- 
dinary manner, he produces a letter 
somewhat similar to the one in ques- 
tion, opens it, pretends to read it, and 
then places it in close juxtaposition to 
the other. Again he converses for some 
fifteen minutes upon the public affairs. 
At length, in taking leave, he takes also 
from the table the letter to which he 
had no claim. Its rightful owner saw, 
but of course dared not call attention 
to the act in the presence of the third 
personage, who stood at her elbow. The 
minister decamped, leaving his own 
letter—one of no importance — upon 
the table.” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, “you 
have precisely what you demand to 
make the ascendancy complete — the 
robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowl- 
edge of the robber.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect; “and the 
power thus attained has, for some 
months past, been wielded for political 
purposes to a very dangerous extent. 
The personage robbed is more thor- 
oughly convinced every day of the ne- 
cessity of reclaiming her letter. But this 
of course cannot be done openly. In 
fine, driven to despair, she has com- 
mitted the matter to me.” 

“Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a 
perfect whirlwind of smoke, “no more 
sagacious agent could be desired, or 
ever imagined.” 

“You flatter me,” replied the Prefect; 
“but it is possible that some such opin- 
ion may have been entertained.” 

“It is clear,” said I, “as you observe, 
that the letter is still in possession of 
the minister; since it is this possession, 


and not any employment of the letter, 
which bestows the power. With the em- 
ployment the power departs.” 

“True,” said G——; “and upon this 
conviction I proceeded. My first care 
was to make thorough search of the 
minister's hotel; and here my chief em- 
barrassment lay in the necessity of 
searching without his knowledge. Be- 
yond all things, I have been warned of 
the danger which would result from 
giving him reason to suspect our de- 
sign.” 

“But,” said I, “the Parisian police 
have done this sort of thing often be- 
fore.” 

“O yes; and for this reason I did not 
despair. The habits of the minister gave 
me, too, a great advantage. He is fre- 
quently absent from home all night. 
His servants are by no means numer- 
ous. They sleep at a distance from their 
master’s apartment, and are readily 
made drunk. I have keys, as you know, 





with which I can open any chamber 
or cabinet in Paris. For three months a 
night has not passed, during the creater 
part of which I have not been engaged, 
personally, in ransacking the D — Ho- 
tel. My honor is at stake, and, to men- 
tion a great secret, the reward is enor- 
mous. I fancy that I have investigated 
every nook and corner of the premises 
in which it is possible that the paper 
can be concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” I suggested, 
“that although the letter may be in 
possession of the minister, he may have 
concealed it elsewhere than upon his 
own premises?” 

“That is barely possible,” said Dupin. 

“Well,” I observed, “the paper is 
clearly then upon the premises. As for 
its being upon the person of the min- 
ister, we may consider that as out of 
the question.” 

“Entirely,” said the Prefect. “He has 
been twice waylaid, as if by footpads, 
and rigorously searched under my own 

ion. 

“You might have spared yourself this 
trouble,” said Dupin. “D ——, I pre- 


sume, is not altogether a fool, and mug 
have anticipated these waylayings.” 


“Not altogether a fool,” said G—.° 


“but then he’s a poet, which I take tp 
be only one remove from a fool.” 

“True,” said Dupin, after a long and 
thoughtful whiff from his meerschaum, 
“although I have been guilty of cer. 
tain doggerel myself.” 

“Suppose you detail,” said I, “the 
particulars of your search.” 

“Why, the fact is, we took our time, 
and we searched everywhere. I have 
had long experience in these affairs, 
I took the entire building, room by 
room; devoting the nights of a whole 
week to each. We examined, first, the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened 
every possible drawer; and I presume 
you know that, to a properly trained 
police-agent, such a thing as a secret 
drawer is impossible. Any man is a dolt 
who permits a ‘secret’ drawer to es- 
cape him in a search of this kind. The 
thing is so plain. There is a certain 
amount of bulk—of space —to be ac- 
counted for in every cabinet. Then we 
have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of 
a line could not escape us. After the 
cabinets we took the chairs. The 
cushions we probed with the fine long 
needles you have seen me employ. 
From the tables we removed the tops.” 

“Why so?” 

“Sometimes the top of a table, or 
other similarly arranged piece of furni- 
ture, is removed by the person wishing 
to conceal an article; then the leg is ex- 
cavated, the article deposited within the 
cavity, and the top replaced. The bot- 
toms and tops of bedposts are employed 
in the same way.” 

“But could not the cavity be detected 
by sounding?” I asked. 

“By no means, if, when the article is 
deposited, a sufficient wadding of cot- 
ton be placed around it. Besides, in our 
case, we were obliged to proceed with- 
out noise.” 

“But you could not have removed- 
you could not have taken to pieces all 
articles of furniture in which it would 
have been possible to make a deposit 
in the manner you mention. A letter may 
be compressed into a thin spiral roll, 
not differing much in shape or bulk 
from a large knitting-needle, and in 
this form it might be inserted into the 
rung of a chair, for example. You did 
not take to pieces all the chairs?” 


_ the rungs of every 
chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jointings of every description of furni- 
ture, by the aid of a most powerful 
microscope. Had there been any traces 
of recent disturbance we should not 
have failed to detect it instantly. A 
single grain of gimlet-dust, for example, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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fF you'll look at the upside-down 
answers elsewhere on this page, 
you may be surprised at how long 
ago the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
began using some of our modern 
scientific instruments. 


All through its long history, the 
Signal Corps has always been 
among the first to study, improve 
and use every new method of get- 
ting the message through. 


Today the Signal Corps and the 
other Administrative and Techni- 
cal Services continue to keep far 
out front in the field of scientific 
research. In fact, the entire U. S. 
Army is a vast laboratory for ex- 
ploring the very newest develop- 


ments and techniques in practically 
every science known to man. 


For young men with mechanical 

or scientific minds, the Army offers 

a rare opportunity for a fascinat- 

ing, well-paid career. The Army’s 

Administrative and Technical 

Services’ new booklet, “Prying 

Loose the Secrets of Science,” will 

give you a lot of interesting, valu- 

able information about the oppor-_ 
tunities open to you after you 

graduate from high school. Clip 

and mail the coupon for your copy 

today. 

* 
U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


CAN YOU NAME THE YEARS 


fin which the U. S. Army Signal Corps adopted these forms of communication? 
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RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me — without obligation — a 
free copy of the booklet, “Prying Loose 
the Secrets of Science.” 


Name : 





Address___ — 


GRO ciiimustintimeens ES 


This coupon is applicable only to citizens 
resident in the United States of America. 








T«: following letter comes from 
Knoxville. But it could just as 
well be Dallas, Con- 
cord, Seattle, or Smith’s Corners. It 
poses a problem that teen-agers in 
every state of the union are asking. 


Dear Gay Head: 

In our city, there is practically no 
place to go on a date, except to the 
movies—and after a while, one gets 
tired of that. I think a few good teen 
centers would solve many problems. 
How can we go about getting one in 
our part of town? 

Kathryn Arrants 
Tyson Jr. H. S., Knoxville, Tenn. 


You can always sell people on a good 
idea. However, a good idea is only as 
good as its presentation. And a good 
presentation involves: forethought, or- 
ganization, and enthusiasm. 

From our observation, the most suc- 
cessful teen centers now in operation 
are those which were planned, cam- 
paigned for, and are now being 
operated by teen-agers themselves. So, 
don’t sit around and lament that your 
Community Council hasn’t handed you 
a teen hangout on a silver platter. In- 
stead, get the gang together tonight! 

You'll need adult help once you get 
rolling; but before you demand a ses- 
sion with the Mayor, you'll be wise to 
arm yourself with a concrete plan for 
action. 

Call together a committee of teen- 
agers who would be willing to work 
for a teen canteen. Don’t limit the com- 
mittee to your immediate crowd, but 
round up a group that represents all the 
various classes and organizations in 
school. Let the committee thresh out 
the answers to the following questions: 





BOY dates GIRL 


by (hy toed 


1. Why do we need a youth center? 

2. What is to be the purpose of this 
center, and what kind of a center do 
we want? Will we have a planned pro- 
gram of activities, or is this to be mainly 
a place to meet and eat with our friends 
after a date? Do we want a place 
where we can dance, hold club parties, 
play ping pong, etc.? How many nights 
a week will it be open? (If your com- 
mittee is undecided on any of these 
items, you might issue a questionnaire 
to all the students in your high school 
asking for their opinions.) 

3. Who will be eligible to come to 
the center? Will it serve only our 
student body—or the students of several 
schools in the vicinity? Will we have 
some sort of adult supervision? If so, 
whom can we get to serve as chaperones 
—teachers, someone’s parents? 

4. Where can we have it? Will we 
have to rent a room? Does any mer- 
chant in town have an extra room or 
floor which he might contribute to the 
cause? Or would our scheme necessi- 
tate erecting a special building? (This 
problem will probably require some 
footwork as well as headwork. Your 
committee chairman may want to ap- 
point peoplg to canvass various pos- 
sibilities. ) 

5. How will we finance the project? 
Will we have students buy a year’s 
membership card in the club? Or charge 
a small admission every evening? Or 
both? Will it require some adult back- 
ing? Will we have to hire someone to 
run our soda bar and do the cleaning 
up? Or can we get students to volun- 
teer to take over these responsibilities? 

And how about the original fixing up 
and furnishing? Could we get the in- 
dustrial arts classes at school to take 
over the carpentry angles—construction 
of booths, soda bar, bandstand, ping 
pong tables, or whatever we decide we 
need? Would the art students paint and 
decorate? Would townspeople donate 
odds and ends of furniture if the 
project were properly publicized? 
Could we contract with the school 
dance band to furnish music for dances? 

You'll be deluged with ideas once 
your committee starts percolating. 
Assign someone to track down the 


answer to every question that comes 
up in the meeting. Get facts and figures. 
Investigate the setup of teen canteens 
in other communities. : 

Draw up a definite proposal to pre. 
sent to the adults of your community. 
There are probably several adult organi- 
zations in your town who can help you. 
You may choose to go to the City Coun. 
cil, to the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
to the Board of Education, or to some 
inter-church group. Or you may want 
to invite representatives from several 
such groups to a meeting where you can 
present your plan. 

When you get your audience, make 
it clear that you're asking for aid, ad- 
vice and approval—but that you are 
prepared to roll up your sleeves and 
supply the time and muscle required. 

And while you're trying to get the 
backing of the Big Wheels, it would 
also be helpful to get public opinion 
behind you. Your high school news- 
paper should be willing to run editorials 
and news stories publicizing your 
efforts. And why not visit the editor of 
your town or city paper. Give him all 
the facts you've uncovered in your 
research. We have a hunch he'll listen. 

And we have a hunch the townsfolk 
will listen when the word of yow 
plan gets around. But before you get 
too cocky with success, take a tip from 
other teen canteens: 

Getting a juke box and a place to put 
it is only half the battle. Don’t let the 
brains behind the blitz go into retire- 
ment after your first open house. You'll 
need to keep your activities well pub- 
licized and your programs peppy if you 
want your center to become a perma- 
nent fixture in the community. 

Does it sound like a big order? 
Believe us, you can do it! 


HOW THEY DID IT IN MIDDLEVALE? 
Several years ago, “Boy Dates Girl” ran 
in the form of a continued story about 
a boy — Nick, and a girl — Penny, who 
helped to organize a teen canteen in 
their home town — Middlevale. This 
series has since been published in a 
booklet. 

If you’re campaigning for a teen can- 
teen in your town, Nick’s and Penny's 
answers to the recreation problem will 
answer a lot of the knotty problems 
you’re about to tangle with. If you'd 
like to learn from their gay adventures. 
send 10 cents to Scholastic Bookshop, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ask for “Boy dates Girl” booklet, Third 
Series. 
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order? — A | QUICKIE ENTICES THE GORILLA INTO HIS CAGE AND WITH SUPPLE, 
FAST MOVEMENTS WRIGGLES OUT BETWEEN THE BARS. 

















VALE? FREE ROYAL CROWN COLA, FOLKS... 
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John Wayne took the famous cola 
en can- taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
Penny's = - } Cola as the best-tasting brand. 

il i : + Try RC yourself! Get 2 full 
‘m wi ’ . ( ) : glasses in each big bottle. 














the new 


prize pen 


NEW functionol, featherlite cop 
gives tireless writing balance. $ 
NEW clip extends beyond cap; 
slips more smoothly into pocket. 


NEW design provides 30% 
more unbroken holding space. 


FIRST PRIZE: $2500.00 CASH and 12 runner: 
up prizes of FAMOUS PORTABLE RADIOS 
EASY CONTEST RULES: |. Suggest name for this 
and : of 15 words or less as reason for 


them t Stratford 
7. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as 
after. close of contest. 


Stratford Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Design Pat. Pend.—Mod. 10065 





“Tops, don't miss. 


STATE OF THE UNION (M-G-M. 
Produced and Directed by 
Frank Capra.) 


You're probably still chuckling over 
William Powell’s Senator Ashton who 
was so hilariously indiscreet in his cam- 
paign for the White House. Now with 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions coming up, it’s time to trade in 
those chuckles for a little critical con- 
sideration of the kind of candidate our 
nation needs. 

State of the Union is designed to en- 
courage you to do just that. Based on 
the popular Pulitzer Prize play by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse (of 
Life with Father fame), it is the story 
ot one man’s campaign for nomination 
to the highest office in the land. 

The man is idealistic Grant Matthews 
(Spencer Tracy), a self-made airplane 
manufacturer, who is persuaded to go 
into politics. Matthews, a Willkie-like 
character, begins his campaign for the 
Republican nomination with sincere, 
straight-from-the-shoulder speeches and 
a great faith in the American people. 
He is backed in this forthright approach 
by his attractive wife (Katharine Hep- 
burn). 

However, his campaign manager 
(Adophe Menjou), who had originally 
talked this dynamic dark horse into 
entering the Presidential race, doesn’t 
believe honesty is the best policy. He 
tells Matthews that he must kowtow 
to all factions and offend no one, and 
that he must play ball with any and 
every behind-the-scenes politico who 
can deliver a few votes. He insists that 
Presidents are elected by party politi- 
cians — not by the people. The lady on 
this side of the fence is a hard-headed 
publisher (Angela Lansbury) with a 
string of newspapers under her thumb. 
She plays upon Matthews’ ambitions to 
be President and urges him to com- 
promise his liberal views. 

Once the battle lines are drawn up, 
it’s a nip-and-tuck fight between Mrs. 
Matthews and the lady who controls 
the headlines — between Matthews’ in- 
tegrity and his personal ambitions. 

The dialogue is witty and timely. 
There are frequent references to Presi- 
dent Truman and to the various Re- 
publican hopefuls. These contemporary 


Hepburn tells Tracy he’s forgetting 
his ideals in State of the Union. 


references have the effect of making it 
seem that Matthews’ campaign is (or 
could be) taking place at this very 
moment. 

In fact, a few of our avowed Presi- 
dential candidates may find some of 
their speeches making a rather shabby 
showing alongside those Matthews 
makes when he rises to his full stature. 
And they may find it slightly annoying 
to be competing in the American mind 
with an “ideal” candidate whom they 
can’t challenge or talk back to. All in 
all, Mr. Matthews’ effect on the coming 
conventions should be a healthy one. 

For all its timeliness and interest, 
State of the Union is not the fine film it 
could have been. Although Spencer 
Tracy's handling of his role is generally 
sound, the script requires him to as- 
sume the center of the stage in two 
ridiculous scenes that rob him of the 
essential dignity that a Presidential can- 
didate must have. 

In one, while flying en route to an 
important speaking engagement, he 
goes in for a lengthy daredevil-stunting 
competition with one of his test pilots. 
In the other, the climaxing scene of the 
film, he and his wife have a grand bust 
up and reconciliation over the issues of 
the campaign — right in the midst of a 
huge radio and television broadcast. 
We doubt whether most great men- 
even in the interests of honesty — would 
find it necessary to stage such domestic 
fireworks at a moment when the whole 
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nation is listening in or looking on. 
Another weak link in the general 
chain of events is Van Johnson's por- 
trayal of a glib press agent. The total 
effect is somewhat like’ your kid brother 
playing hard-boiled newspaperman. 


WMYTHE BIG CLOCK (Paramount. 
Produced by Richard Maibaum. 
Directed by John Farrow.) 


Here’s a slick, suspenseful murder- 
mystery. The hero of the piece is Ray 
Milland. He plays the role of editor. of 
a crime magazine who has a genius for 
tracing missing persons. 

After The Big Clock has been ticking 
along for about 20 minutes, our sleuth 
is assigned by his publisher (Charles 
Laughton) to the nerve-wracking task 
of tracking down himself — as the chief 
suspect in a murder case. (We said it 
was a mystery, didn’t we?) 

The photography is scientifically cal- 
culated to create suspense, and the 
pieces of the puzzle are cleverly con- 
trived. However, the whole business 
occasionally goes over-melodramatic 
and results in unintentional comedy. 


VMMANNA KARENINA (London. 
Produced by Alexander Korda. 
Directed by Julien Duvivier.) 


This is a first-rate film based on 
Tolstoy’s great novel about a lovely 
lady caught between two loves. Vivien 
Leigh plays Ann Karenina, and Ralph 
Richardson and Kieron Moore are the 
men she loves. The story is set in Rus- 
sia in the 1870s. 

The chief merit of this British pro- 
duction is that it preserves the wonder- 
ful quality of the Russian novelist’s 
characterizations. No one in a Tolstoy 
novel is all good or all bad. All are 
human beings — complex combinations 
of virtues and defects—and Tolstoy 
looks on them with sympathy. He does 
not excuse folly or evil, but he under- 
stands the reasons behind people’s 
shortcomings. One finishes his novels 
with a keener perception of the people 
around him and a greater feeling of 
community with the human race. 

Since there are a profusion of fas- 
cinating characters in Anna Karenina, 
and since the story is so rich in texture, 
you will probably enjoy the film more 
if you read the book first. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “State of the Union. ““”“The 
Search. ““”I Remember Mama. “~All 
My Sons. “¥”Anna Karenina. ““Scudda 
Hoo, Scudda Hay. “The Pearl. “Winter 
Meeting. “Call Northside 777. ““To the 
Victor. “The Sainted Sisters. 

Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. 

—— ~The Big Clock. 

Musical: ““Summer Holiday. 





There is no stronger 


endorsement! 


BOBBY RIGGS 





Wilson Championship tennis balls 
have dash marking for easy iden- 
tification—one to four dashes. 


AER * © 
BEE 
Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets exclu- 
sively since their earliest amateur days . . . and still do. 
Don Budge, Alice Marble, Pauline Betz and Mary Hard- 
wick also use and recommend Wilson. There is no 
stronger endorsement than this . . . no better basis upon 
which to choose your tennis equipment. Your best buy 
is Wilson. Your dealer or tennis professional can supply 
you with famous Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets and Cham- 
pionship balls. Wilson sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 

Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 





REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 
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@ Power hitting starts with your feet! Stand 
up fairly straight—bet beck and off the 
shoulder. Spread your feet shoulder-width— 
with toes in a straight line. 

@ Take a short, low step toward the ball 
with your front foot! Shift your weight for- 
ward—meet the ball in front of the plate. By 
stepping toward the ball, you're faced cor 
rectly for a fast dash to first. 


Keds make your footwork free andeasy. 
Keds help your stamina as well as your 
prec <8 you achieve the form 
and balance that mark a Champion. 
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Glamor-Gal 
Gussy 


NYONE who thinks glamor and 
Neem dont mix ought to get a load 

of Gussy Moran, America’s No. 9 
woman star. Talk about whistle bait! 

I'd stack Gussy against Grable any 
day. She has everything Betty has, plus 
a neater backhand. Look at her statis- 
tics: Height, 5-8; weight 129 pounds; 
waist, 27; hips, 35; bust, 36. 

Wrap all this up in a snug T-shirt, 
short shorts, colored socks, a gay belt, 
and a hair ribbon — Gussy’s playing 
“uniform”—and you can understand why 
Gussy packs ‘em in wherever she plays. 

When I heard she was in town for the 
national indoor championships, I broke 
an arm reaching for the phone. “Id like 
to interview you for Scholastic Maga- 
zines,” I purred. “Sure,” she answered, 
“Tll phone you tomorrow and arrange 
a date.” 

After waiting four days, I called back. 
Gussy was gone—to Bermuda for an- 
other tennis tournament. About two 
weeks later, the phone rang. “This is 
Gussy Moran,” said a familiar voice. 
“Great!” I howled. “Sit tight and I'll be 
right over to interview you.” 

“Sorry,” said Gussy, “I just have time 
to catch a plane to California. So long, 
old man.” 

So I sat down, drew up a lot of 
questions, and air-mailed them out to 
her in California. Being sharp as a bas- 
ketball bladder, I added this note: “Dear 
Gussy, I haven’t the faintest doubt that 
this letter will find you tearing for a 
plane en route to the Glocca Morra 
Public Court Championships.” 

I was wrong—Gussy was only in 
Texas when she received my letter (for- 
warded by her folks). Anyway, I now 
have the dope on this female Marco 
Polo. 

Gussy is a Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High alumna. After graduation in 
1941, she became a model, then an 
actress — appearing in Rhapsody in 
Blue among other pictures. During her 
entire movie career, she spoke a total 
of two lines. She could have done just 
as well in the “silent” movie days. 
When the war broke out, Gussy took 
a job at Douglas Aircraft, handling plane 
parts on the “graveyard shift.” 

After the war, Gussy went back to 
tennis. She turned to the great Bill 





Tilden for coaching, and he performed 


wonders for her game. It was this coach 
ing, she says, that finally made a playe, 
out of her. 

Her greatest thrill was nearly beating 
Pauline Betz in the 1946 championship, 
Gussy took the champ to three sets be- 
fore losing. 

Since then, the glamor girl has been 
steadily improving. She now has a two- 
year plan. She is shooting for the No. 4 
(or better) ranking this year, and for 
No. 1 in 1949. 

A lot of the experts think Gussy can 
make the grade. All she needs, they 
say, is some tough tournament competi 
tion. Judging by the way she fits from 
tourney to tourney these days, she’s a 
cinch to get globs of it before the na- 
tional championships roll around next 
summer. 

In addition to training like a fiend, 
Gussy writes a fashion column for 
American Lawn Tennis Magazine, and 
a very nice column, too. For Gussy is a 
bright girl. She has always been a tre- 
mendous reader — poetry, biography, 
fiction, anything she can lay her hands 
on. 

Her “favorites” include: actress, In- 
grid Bergman; actor, Laurence Olivier; 
food, hamburgers; band, Spike Jones: 
singer, Al Jolson or Jack Smith. (Jack 
Smith? Aw, c'mon Gussy, tell me you're 
only kidding. ) 


Thelner Hocver in American Lawn Tennis 
Gussy Moran, 9th ranking women’s 
tennis star—a pretty good reason 
why tennis is becoming so popular. 
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Baseball Diamonds 


XACTLY 37 eagle-eyed readers spot- 
ted the two fumbles in my “Ruth 
ys. Cobb” column (April 5). Accord- 
ing to my copy, Ruth hit 66 home runs 
in 1927. He really bopped only 60. 
That’s the way I wrote it, but our print- 
ers—Babe Ruth fans, evidently — 
tacked on an extra 6. 

My second fumble was crediting 
Ruth for hitting the most homers with 
bases full. I said he smacked 15 of 
these jackpot homers. Actually he hit 
16. But even 16 isn’t the record. Lou 
Gehrig holds that honor with 23. 

No pitcher this season is going to bet- 
ter the job that Bill Froats, 17-year-old 
pitcher of Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City, turned in against James 
Monroe High last month. 

In a 7-inning game, Bill not only 
struck out 18 of the 21 men who faced 
him, but personally threw out the other 
three batsmen. 

“As a loyal Dodger fan, I was in- 
censed over your April 12 column, be- 
cause you failed to mention Pee Wee 
Reese in your line-up of great short- 
stops. Furiously, Judith Mandell, a 
junior high school student from Brook- 


Please don’t be furious, honey. Pee 
Wee’s name just happened to slip my 
mind. I agree that Reese is the best 
shortstop in the National League, with 
Buddy Kerr and Marty Marion a pin- 
point step behind. 

George Earnshaw, former Athletic 
pitcher, was pitching against the 
Yankees one day and having his share 
of trouble. Among his tormentors was 
Lou Gehrig, who socked two homers 
into the right-field stands. 

After the second clout, Manager Con- 
nie Mack yanked big George. Earnshaw 
started for the showers, but the skipper 
called to him sharply: “No you don’t. 
Sit down here. I want you to see how 
Mahaffey pitches to that fella.” 

eww Ba sighed and sat down. Pres- 
ently Gehrig came up again and Earn- 
shaw obediently paid attention as Ma- 
haffey turned on his power. 

Smack! This time Gehrig sliced a 
homer into the left-field seats. There 
was a long and awkward silence. Then 
Earnshaw nodded. “I see,” he said. 
“Made him change the direction.” 

Can you name a big league player 
for each letter of the alphabet? There 
is at least one star for each letter, ex- 
cepting I, Q, U, and X. 

The M’s could field a nifty team by 
themselves: Mize (lb), Mayo (2b), 
Majeski (3b), Martin (ss), Musial-Mc- 
Coskey-Marshall (of), Masi (c), Mar- 
childon (p), and Masin (water boy). 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Graduate to a 
Waterman's 


Crusader...°5 


Beautiful pencils to match 


Lumalloy Cap 


Luxurious looking. 
Never tarnishes. Slips 
on and locks. Won't 
fall off. 


Real Pen Beauty 
Smart Taperite styl- 
ing. Two sizes—for 
“him” or “her.” 


One-Stroke Filler 
Fills your pen full in 
a jiffy. No bother- 
some pumping. 


Hand-Ground 
Points 


_ Write smoother, fast- 


er, easier. Choice of 
points to suit you. 


How to get one of these fine pens 


Quietly suggest to Dad or Mom 

that your good school work calls for 
an extra-special gift ...a Waterman’s. 
Or perhaps you'd like the joy of 
buying your own. Anyway, there’s 

so much more pride in being able 

to say “Mine’s a Waterman’s.” 

Many exclusive features. And . . . no 
other pen writes like a Waterman’s. 


Also see Waterman's cotath Oodl 5 


Lavish with Waterman’s fine features. 
Plus Astralite Cap with 14 kt. gold-filled 
trim. Large ink capacity. Set $13. 


Get 50% more ink for your 15¢ 


Write your postcards, notes, 
letters with Waterman's inks. 
Big 3 ounce Tip-Fill bottle costs 
only 15 cents. Four great colors 
to choose from. Union made. 








NEATER WORK 
BETTER MARKS 


Smith-Corona 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
(Many teachers say that students who 
type generally earn better marks.) 


2 VARIABLE LINE SPACER 

3 ROATING sHiFT 

@ ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE 
S TVPesaR speed Booster 


Ask dealer for demonstration 
Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 








opcaking of Books 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD, by 
Genevieve Foster. Scribner's. 1947. 
$3.50. 


This book is tops—don’t miss it. It’s 
the story of an 18-year-old Roman boy 
and how, through exciting and im- 
portant years, he became the first Em- 
peror of the Roman Empire. The book 
is illustrated with first-rate drawings. 

The story of Octavius (later called 
Augustus Caesar) begins as he and his 
friend visit an astrologer to have their 
fortunes read from the stars. Octavius 
is surprised when the old astrologer 
predicts that he will have a great fu- 
ture. All Octavius knows about his 
future is that it depends on the plans 
of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. Octa- 
vius is impatiently waiting to accom- 
pany Caesar for the first time on a 
foreign war. 

But news arrives that the campaign 
is off; Julius Caesar is dead. Some peo- 
ple urge Octavius to lead Caesar's le- 
gions against the enemies who killed 
him; others advise him to act more 
cautiously. Suddenly word comes that 
Caesar has left his inheritance to Octa- 
vius. 

No one expects the 18-year-old boy 
with no military or political experience 
to claim the inheritance; in Rome pow- 
erful Mark Antony has stepped into 
Caesar’s place—and into his inheritance. 
But Octavius demands his rights. How 
he wins the people of Rome to his side 
by a speech, how he forces the Senate 
to make him Consul of Rome, how he 
enters into a civil war, divides the 
world with Mark Antony, and be- 
comes Emperor make an exciting story. 
By the time you've finished it, you will 
have met Cleopatra, the poet Virgil, 
Cicero, Saul, Jesus, Brutus, and others. 
who played parts in Octavius’ world. 

This book is clearly written and can 
be quickly read. It’s for readers—adult 
and teen-aged—who are eager for in- 
formation and for a stirring story of 
persons whose lives made history. It’s 
a three-check book that those who read 
will want to own. 


THE THREE-TWO PITCH, by Wilfred 
McCormick. Putnam. 1948. $2. 


Here's a sports-fiction story that is 
obviously written by an author who 
knows his baseball and knows it well. 


It teems with solid “inside” informa- 


tion. It may even serve as a manual fo; 
beginning players. 

Brono Burnett, a 16-year-old high 
school boy, is its hero. Like many boys 
he wants to be a ball player more than 
anything else in the wor'd. He possesses 
the necessary physical qualifications 
But Brono has one serious handicap- 

“rabbit ears.” He can’t ignore the yells 
of the crowd or the “jockeying” of his 
opponents. 

His rivals discover his weakness and 
practically “ride” him off the team. But 
Brono learns his lesson in time. All this 
is told in rousing, fast-moving fashion, 
You'll root for Brono all the way. 


YOUR KIND INDULGENCE, A Romance 
of the Theater in Old New York, by 
Gladys Melvern. Messner. 1948 
$2.50. 


This is readable romance for girls 
It’s about 16-year-old Suzanna who 
grew up in a company of actors in Eng 
land. Suzanna accepts an offer to act 
in a New York theater and sails for the 


Octavius (Augustus Caesar). Illus- 
tration, Augustus Caesar’s World. 


new United States, which is just form 
ing its Constitution. As she struggles 
for success in America, Suzanna has 
many adventures and a romance with 
a young American doctor. 


BACK HOME, text and drawings by 
Bill Mauldin. Sloane, 1947. $3.50. 


If your haven't read Back Home yet. 
this is a reminder to do so soon. Bill 
Mauldin went to war at 19, recorded 
the life of G.I.s like himself in cartoons. 
and came “back home” with eyes wide 
open. 

He found our world a little cock 
eyed. He was surprised by the people 
who were impatient and intolerant, the 
used-car shysters, the rent-jacking |and- 
lords, the party-line parrots, etc. Bill 
is good-natured, has a sense of humor. 
and is frank in his disappointment 
whenever he finds straightforwardness. 
honesty, and fairness lacking in the 
world around him. He tells his story in 
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200 cartoons and some text about why 
he drew them. 

This is an interesting book for young 
Americans who, like Bill, are looking 
at the world with critical eyes and keen 
interest, and are finding it terribly com- 
plicated and in need of some improve- 
ment. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, edited by Edwin Mitchell. 
Scribner's. 1947. $3.50. 


Here’s a capital collection of some 
of Dickens’ short.stories. You may al- 
ready know two of them, A Christmas 
Carol and A Cricket on the Hearth. 
But few people know that Dickens 
wrote other short stories, a fact which 
makes the rest of the book a real dis- 
covery. These stories have all the gusto, 
good humor, and colorful characteriza- 
tions that you associate with Dickens. 


PARTY FUN, by Sheila John Daly. Dodd, 
Mead. 1948. $2. 


Sheila Daly is a 17-year-old gal who 
has already written a book on teen-age 
manners, Personality Plus,.and is au- 
thor of syndicated newspaper columns. 

Now Sheila has a book about how to 
make a party fun. Her formula for put- 
ting guests into a party mood is to give 
a party that has its own special mood— 
a Fourth of July Party, a Hobo Party, 
a Date Raffle, a Street Dance, etc. She 
has ideas for private parties in your 
home and for bigger affairs planned 
by committees. She describes 48 special 
kinds of parties with ideas for invita- 
tions, decorations, games and food. 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION, 
edited by Groff Conklin. Crown. 
1948. $3. 


Here’s a thick book of 30 science- 
fiction stories in which the s.-f. fan can 
read his fill. The stories are about super- 
scientific accomplishments of the future, 
atomic power, and adventures in inter- 
stellar space and time. They're exciting 
and well-written; you may recognize 
some of the authors as well-known 
scientists. 


You may now order two more Scho- 
lastic-Bantam books from our bookshop: 

GREAT STORIES FROM THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, edited by 
Ben Hibbs. Thirteen of the best short 
stories printed in the Satevepost during 
the last few years. 

THE U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA, 
by Five Official Marine Combat Writers. 
The story of wresting the small stra- 
tegic island of Iwo Jima from the Japs. 

Single copies of Scholastic-Bantams 
are 25 cents. Teachers may order them 
m quantity at a reduced price. Send 
your orders to: Scholastic Bookshop, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





SPALDING 


Sreris 


AMERICAS MOST 
DEFINITE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO 

TENNIS JS THE 

“TWIST SERVICE”,. 

THE HARD-HIT, 
TWISTING, HIGH- 
BOUNCING BALL 
ALLOWS THE SERVER 
TIME TO TAKE THE NET 


STOW 


THE TWINS OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS 


SPALDING and the Spalding- 
made WRIGHT & DITSON Tennis 
Balls lead in official adoptions 
for Major Tournaments, including 
the U. S. Davis Cup and National 
Championships. 


HOW TO PLAY LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic-style instruction book 
which shows you how leading base runners 
do their stuff. Send 5c to cover handling costs 
to Spalding, Dept. MS, 161 Sixth Avenue, 


New York 13, N. Y, 
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Scholastic- 
BANTAMs 


STRIKEQUT STORY — The exciting tale of Bob Feller’s 


rise to pitching fame in the big leagues. 


HOME RANCH by Will James, for readers who thrill 
to stories about the West, its sagebrush, cowboys, and 


thundering herds. 


These are only two of the 38 Scholastic-BANTAMs 
selected because we know they will appeal to you. Re- 


member, they cost only 25¢ each. 


Read the list of exciting titles below and place your 


order TODAY. 


Quantity TITLE 


1. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Story Anthology 


—— 2. SEVENTEEN 


by Booth Tarkington 

3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 

4. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 


—— 5. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 
6. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Soki (H. H. Munro) 


—— 7. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


—— 8. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 

9. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 

. CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 

. GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 

. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 

. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 

. SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 

. GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 

. UFE ON THE MISSISSIPP! 
by Mark Twain 

. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 

. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 

. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 

. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


TOTAL 





Quantity 


LE 
21. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 


LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


. ROGUE MALE 


by Geoffrey Household 


. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


by Arthur Train 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 


KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


. THIRTY SECONDS OVER 


TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lowson 


. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 


by W. L. White 


. THIS IS THE NAVY 


edited by Gilbert Cant 


. MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT 


by Kathryn Forbes 


. TREASURE ISLAND 


by Robert Lovis Stevenson 


. MY GREATEST DAY IN 


BASEBALL 
by Babe Ruth and others 


. THE PEARL 


by John Steinbeck 


. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 


by John and Sylvia Kolb 


- OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 


AND GAY 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner ond 
Emily Kimbrough 


. GUADALCANAL DIARY 


by Richard Tregaskis 


. STRIKEOUT STORY 


by Bob Feller 


. HOME RANCH 


by Will James 


. [WO JIMA 


by Five Official Marine Combat 
Writers 


———38. GREAT STORIES FROM THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
edited by Ben Hibbs 


TOTAL 
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The Purloined Letter 
(Continued) 
would have been as obvious as an apple, 
Any disorder in the glueing —any yp. 
usual gaping in the joints — would have 
sufficed to insure detection.” 

“I presume you looked to the mir. 
10rs, between the boards and the plates 
and you probed the beds and the bed. 
clothes, as well as the curtains and 
carpets?” 

“Of course; and when we had abso. 
lutely completed every particle of the 
furniture in this way, then we examined 
the house itself. We divided its entire 
surface into compartments, which we 
numbered, so that none might be 
missed; then we scrutinized each indi. 
vidual square inch throughout the 
premises, including the two houses im. 
mediately adjoining, with the micro. 
scope, as before.” 

“The two houses adjoining?” | ex 
claimed; “you must have gone to 3 
great deal of trouble.” 

“We did; but the reward offered js 
prodigious.” 

“You include the grounds about th 
houses?” 

“All the grounds are paved with 
brick. They gave us comparatively little 
trouble. We examined the moss be 
tween the bricks, and found it undis- 
turbed.” 

“You looked among D—’s papers, 
of course, and into the books of the 
library?” 

“Certainly; we opened every package 
and parcel; we not only opened even 
book, but we turned over every leaf in 
each volume, not contenting ourselves 
with a mere shake. We also measured 
the thickness of every book-cover, witli 
the most accurate measurement, and 
applied to each the most jealous scru- 
tiny of the microscope. Had any of the 
bindings been recently meddled with, 
it would have been utterly impossible 
that the fact should have escaped ob- 
servation. Some five or six volumes, just 
from the hands of the binder, we care- 
fully probed, longitudinally, with the 
needles.” 

“You explored the floors beneath the 
carpets?” 

“Beyond doubt. We removed ever 
carpet, and examined the boards with 
the microscope.” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

“Yes.” 
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All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand) heck 
cnec 


TWENTY GRAND is-priced at only 20c for Scholastic Magazines subscribers 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 
SCHOLASTIC ME: snes EE SAP PEO) SRE Scar AONE Foye EROCCE Grade 


BOOKSHOP SIO « «2000000 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. City..... Ne geenedenba siesbuea ee ee 


“You looked into the cellars?” 

“We did.” —e 

“Then,” 1 said, “you have been mak- ted 
ing a miscalculation, and the letter is I ; 
not upon the premises, as you suppose. 

“I fear you are right there,” said the 
Prefect. “And now, Dupin, what would i gh 
you advise me to do?” aan 

“To make a thorough re-search of the tnd 
premises.” 
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“That is absolutely needless,” replied 
G—. “I am not more sure that I 
breathe than I am that the letter is not 
at the Hotel.” 

“I have no better advice to give you,” 
said Dupin. “You have, of course, an 
accurate description of the letter?” 

“Oh yes!”— And here the Prefect, 
producing a memorandum-book, pro- 
ceeded to read aloud a minute account 
of the internal, and especially of the 
external appearance of the missing doc- 
ument. Soon after that he took his de- 
parture, more depressed in spirits than 
| had ever known the good gentleman 
before. 

About a month afterwards he paid 
us another visit, and found us occupied 
very nearly as before. He took a pipe 
and a chair and entered into some ordi- 
nary conversation. At length I said,— 


“Well, but G—, what of the pur- 
loined letter? I presume you have at 
last made Up your mind that there is no 
such thing as overreaching the Min- 
ister?” 

“Confound him, say I — yes; I made 
the re-examination, however, as Dupin 
suggested — but it was all labor lost, as 
I knew it would be.” 

“How much was the reward offered, 
did you say?” asked Dupin. 

“Why, a very great deal —a very lib- 
eral reward—I don’t like to say. how 
much, precisely; but one thing I will 
say, that I wouldn’t mind giving my 
individual check for fifty thousand 
francs to anyone who could obtain me 
that letter. The fact is, it is becoming 
of more and more importance every 
day; and the reward has been lately 
doubled. If it were trebled, however, I 
could do no more than I have done.” 

“Why, yes,” said Dupin, drawlingly, 
between the whiffs of his meerschaum, 
“I really —think, G——, you have not 
exerted yourself — to the utmost in this 
matter. You might — do a little more, I 
think, eh?” 

“How? —in what way?” 

“Why — puff, puff,—you might— 
puff, puff — employ counsel in the 
matter, eh?” 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little dis- 
composed, “I am perfectly willing to 
take advice, and to pay for it. I would 
really give fifty thousand francs to any 
who would aid me in the matter.” 

“In that case,” replied Dupin, open- 
ing a drawer, and producing a check 
book, “you may as well fill me up a 
check for the amount mentioned. When 
you have signed it, I will hand you the 
letter.” 

I was astounded. The Prefect ap- 
peared absolutely thunder-stricken. For 
some minutes he remained speechless 
and motionless, looking incredulously 
at my friend with open mouth, and eyes 





that seemed starting from their sockets; 


DID YOU KNOW THAT B.A.S.S. 
SPELLS BULLS-EYE?:- 70) 


You can take these 4 letters 
and by adding others, spell 
out almost every point you 

remember to improve 
your indoor shooting scores. 


BreatHe 
Aim 


SIGHT 
SQUEEZE 


Master these 4 points. 
(Breathe) deeply. (Aim) your 
rifle at your own target... 
letting about half the air out 
of your lungs and holding 
your breath. Get your proper 
(Sight Picture) and (Squeeze) 
the trigger. 

Sounds easy, but. to co-ordi- 
nate these points into the 
smooth aetn of the expert 
marksman takes lots of prac- 
tice, and that’s where Western 
Xpert 22’s come in. The extra 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


’s Service Bureau—Dept. 8-SS-02 


accuracy of these 22’s makes 
them a “natural” for all tar- 
get shooting ... practice and 
match. All over America, boys 
and girls find it easy to slam 
the center out of the bulls-eye 
with Western Xpert Long 
Rifle 22’s. Remember they cost 
no more than ordinary 22’s. 
To be an expert shooter, re- 
member B. A. S. S.... and 
remember to practice with 
Western Xpert 22’s. 


Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Illinois 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


Write for new free illustrated booklets 
telling how to have fun shooting a rifle . . . 
how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for 
your jacket...start your own rifle club. 
Mail the coupon. No obligation. 


| Sporting Arms and Ammunition, Manufacturers’ Institute 
| 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York / 
| Send free copiesof “Aiming for Sport”’ &“‘Rifle Shooting for Recreation.” 
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Hh 
PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 

to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 

Drive in Tennis” 

tells you how to 

play tennis to 

win, Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 
When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
Court Tested 
genuine gut 
strings. They're 
better, be- 
cause theyre 
made better 
Ask your deal- 


er or pro. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 














WANTED: 


Your Bright Ideas 

We're racing toward our final 
spring deadline, and your answers 
to our current “Jam Session” ques- 
tion are still coming in. In order to 
give you all a chance to be heard, 
we’re going to save your answers 
for our first issue next September. 

The Big Question before the 
house is: What is the most success- 
ful project your school has under- 
taken during the past school year? 
This is your opportunity to put 
your alma mater in the limelight 
and, at the same time, to circulate 
some of your most workable ideas 
to other high schools which need 
ammunition for class or club pro- 
grams. 

If you haven’t already done so, 
send your bright ideas to: Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York City. We prom- 
ise to start off the new school year 
with an “inspired” Jam Session. 
Until then, have a wonderful time! 
— Gay Head. 











then, apparently recovering himself in 
some measure, he seized a pen, filled 
up and signed a check for fifty thou- 
sand francs, and handed it to Dupin. 
The latter examined it carefully and 
deposited it in his pocket-book; then, 
unlocking an escritoire, took out a letter 
and gave it to the Prefect. He grasped 
it in a perfect agony of joy, opened it 
with a trembling hand, cast a rapid 
glance at its contents, and then scram- 
bling and struggling to the door, rushed 
unceremoniously from the house, with- 
out uttering a syllable. 

When he had gone my friend entered 
into some explanations. 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are 
exceedingly able im their way. They 
are persevering, ingenious, .cunning, 
and thoroughly versed in the knowledge 
which their duties seem chiefly to de- 
mand. Thus, when G—— detailed to 
us his mode of searching the premises 
at the Hotel D—., I felt entire con- 
fidence in his having made a satisfac- 
tory investigation — so far as his labors 
extended.” 

“So far as his labors extended?” I 
said. 

“Yes,” said Dupin. “The measures 
adopted were not only the best of their 
kind, but carried out to absolute per- 
fection. Had the letter been deposited 
within the range of their search, these 
fellows would, beyond question, have 
found it.” 

I merely laughed, but he seemed 
quite serious in all that he said. 


“The measures, then,” he continued, 
“were good of their kind, and well ex- 
ecuted; their defect lay in their being 
inapplicable to the case, and to the 
man. The Prefect perpetually errs by 
being too deep or too shallow for the 
matter in hand, and many a schoolboy 
is a better reasoner than he. I knew 
one about eight years of age, whose 
success at guessing in the game of ‘even 
and odd’ attracted universal admira- 
tion. This game is simple, and is played 
with marbles. One player holds in his 
hand a number of these toys, and de- 
mands of another whether that number 
is even or odd. If the guess is right the 
guesser wins one, if wrong, he loses one. 
This boy won all the marbles of the 
school. Of course, he had some princi- 
ple of guessing, and this lay in mere 
observation and measurement of the 
astuteness of his opponents. For exam- 
ple, an arrant simpleton is his opponent, 
and holding up his closed hand, asks 
‘Are they even or odd?’ Our schoolboy 
replies ‘odd’ and loses, but upon the 
second trial he wins, for he then says 
to himself, ‘The simpleton had them 
even upon the first trial, and his 
amount of cunning is just sufficient to 
make him have them odd upon the 
second, I will therefore guess odd.’ He 


guesses odd, and wins. Now, with » 
simpleton a degree above the first he 
would have reasoned thus: “This fellow 
finds that in the first instance I guessed 
odd, and in the second he will propose 
to himself upon the first impulse, a sim. 
ple variation from even to odd, as did 
the first simpleton, but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too 
simple a variation, and finally he will 
decide upon putting it even as before. 
I will therefore guess even.’ He guesses 
even, and wins. Now, this mode of rea- 
soning in the schoolboy, whom his fel- 
lows termed ‘lucky, what in its last 
analysis is it?” 

“It is merely,” I said, “an identifica- 
tion of the reasoner’s intellect with that 
of his opponent.” 

“Yes,” said Dupin, “and the Pretec 
fails so frequently, first, by default of 
this identification, and secondly, by il). 
measurement, or rather through non- 
measurement of the intellect with which 
he is engaged. He considers only his 
own ideas of ingenuity; and in search- 
ing for anything hidden, adverts only 
to the modes in which he would have 
hidden it. He has taken it for granted 
that all men proceed to conceal a letter 
—not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored in 
a chair-leg — but, at least, in some out- 
of-the-way hole or corner suggested by 
the same tenor of thought. 


‘té 

} will now understand what I 
meant in suggesting that had the pur- 
loined letter been hidden anywhere 
within the limits of the Prefect’s ex- 
amination —its discovery would have 
been a matter altogether beyond ques- 
tion. This functionary, however, has 
been thoroughly mystified, and the 
source of his defeat lies in his supposi- 
tion that the Minister is a fool because 
he has acquired renown as a poet. All 
fools are poets, the Prefect feels, and 
he is merely guilty of inferring that all 
poets are fools.” 

“But is this really the poet?” I asked. 
“There are two brothers, I know, and 
both have attained reputations in let- 
ters. The Minister, I believe, has writ- 
ten learnedly on the Differential Cal- 
culus. He is a mathematician and no 
poet.” 

“You are mistaken; I know him well; 
he is both. As poet and mathematician 
he would reason well; as mere mathie- 
matician he could not have reasoned 
at all, and thus would have been at the 
mercy of the Prefect.” 

“I mean to say,” continued Dupin, 
while I laughed at his last observa- 
tions, “that if the Minister had been 
no more than a mathematician, the 
Prefect would have been under no ne- 
cessity of giving me this check. I knew 
him, however, as both mathematician 
and poet, and my measures were 
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» Wi 
_—e adapted to his capacity. I knew him asa 
iis fellow courtier, too, and as a bold intriguer. 
| guessed Such a man, I considered, could not 
| propose fail to be aware of the ordinary police 
e, a sim modes of action. He could not have 
1, as did failed to anticipate the waylayings to 
a second which he was subjected. He must have 
is is too foreseen the secret investigations of his 
he will premises. His frequent absences from 
s before. home at night, which were hailed by 
> guesses the Prefect as certain aids to his suc- 
e of rea- cess, I regarded only as ruses, to im- 
1 his fel. press them with the conviction that the 
its last letter was not upon the premises. I felt, 
also, that the whole train of thought 
lentifica- which I mentioned to you just now, 
vith that would necessarily pass through the 
mind of the Minister. It would impera- 
> Pretect tively lead him to despise all the ordi- 
pfault of nary nooks of concealment. He could 
y, by ill- not, I reflected, be so weak as not to 
gh non- see that the most intricate and remote 
th which recess Of his hotel would be open to 
only his the eyes, to the gimlets, and to the mi- 
) search- croscopes of the Prefect. I saw, in fine, 
rts only that he would be driven, as a matter of 
ld have course, to simplicity, if not deliberately 
granted induced to it as a matter of choice. 
| a letter Have you ever noticed which street 
bored in signs over shop-doors most attract at- 
me out- tention?” 
ested by “I have never given the matter a 
thought,” I said. 

“There is a game of puzzles,” he re- 
what | sumed, “which is played upon a map. 
the pur- One party playing requires another to 
rv where find a given word — the name of town, 
act's ex- river, state, or empire—any word, in 
ld have short, upon the motley and perplexed 
id ques- surface of the chart. A novice in the 
er, has game generally seeks to embarrass his 
nd_ the opponents by giving them the most mi- 
supposi- nutely lettered names, but the adept 
because selects such words as stretch, in large 
oet. All characters, from one end of the chart ; 
als, and to the other. These, like the over-largely | What a honey of a typewriter! What a sure-fire 
that all lettered signs and placards of the aid to success! And what a thrilling gift for 

streets, escape observation by dint of | 7% 0n graduation day! 
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natician perceiving it. 

mathe- “Full of these ideas,” he resumed, “I 

»asoned prepared myself with a pair of green 

1 at the spectacles, and called one fine morn- 
ing, quite by accident, at the Minis- 
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J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 


the Finger Nail Test 











START using Wildroot Cream-Oil 
today! It takes only a little bit to 
groom your hair neatly and naturally 
without that plastered down look. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil relieves dryness, 
removes loose, ugly dandruff... helps 
you pass the Finger Nail Test. Always 
ask for a tube ora bottle of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil at your drug or toilet 
goods counter. Find out for yourself 
why it’s “again and again the choice 
of men who put good grooming first.” 
Remember, Wildroot Cream-Oil is 
non-alcoholic and contains soothing 
Lanolin! For generous trial supply, 
send 10¢ to Dept. SM-F, Wildroot 
Company, Inc., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


IN 
BOTTLES 
AND 
TUBES 





* of 327 Rurroughs Drive, Smyder, N. Y. 





CAREERS AHEAD 


UNCLE SAM'S SCHOOLS 


Opportunities in the Army, Navy, and Air Corps 


to be a kite in a 

jet-propelled age, 
stay in school, the 
Navy advises high 
school undergradu- 
ates. Increasingly 
our Armed Forces — 
the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy, 
— need men who are 
at least high school 
graduates. 

A career in one of 
the Armed Forces 
offers three advan- 
tages: (1) advance- 
ment and _ technical 
training in accord- 
ance with your ability; (2) financial 
security as long as you remain in the 
Services; and (8) the knowledge that 
you are doing your part in the impor- 
tant task of protecting your country. A 
few men join the Services for adventure 
or because they want to see the world. 

An Army private’s pay starts at $75 
a month, plus living expenses, clothes, 
medical and dental care, reduced prices 
for goods sold at the post exchange, a 
large exemption from income tax, pay 
allowances for dependents, low-cost in- 
surance, and other benefits. The pay in- 
creases with years of service and pro- 
motions, Additional pay is given for 
proficiency awards, for certain decora- 
tions, and for overseas’ service. It is 
estimated that a civilian would have to 
earn at least $290 a month to be able 
to afford what the Army private re- 
ceives. A generous pension plan pro- 
vides for retirement at the end of 20 
years. The Navy and Air Force offer 
similar pay, allowances, and pensions. 


[: you don’t want 


Special Army Schools 


Volunteers joining the Armed Forces 
can continue their schooling, win cred- 
its toward college degrees, and learn 
technical skills and trades in training 
schools. Qualified high school graduates 
may now choose, in advance of enlist- 
ment in the Army, the technical training 
course in which they’re interested. They 
are assured of assignment to that course 
after completion of basic training. Sixty 
separate courses are available, ranging 
from electronics and radar to courses in 
construction and the use of precision 
tools. 

The Army also operates four Potential 
Leaders’ Schools, offering special six 


weeks’ courses to three-year enlistees 


The Navy encourages recruits to continue studying. 


who can meet the stiff qualifications. 
Many of the Army’s future leaders are 
now going to these schools. 

High school graduates who enlist in 
the Army also may apply for admission 
to the Officers’ Candidate School at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Men who complete 
the six-month course here are commis- 
sioned as second lieutenants in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. Men between 
the ages of 19 and 22 years, who have 
had one year of Army service, may ap- 
ply for appointment as cadets in the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. To become a 
candidate for West Point, applicants 
must pass rigid mental and physical 
examinations. Upon graduation, the 
cadet is commissioned as a second lieu- 
tenant in the regular Army. 


Navy Schools 


The Navy’s Choose-Your-School Plan 
also assures qualified recruits of attend- 
ing the special training school of their 
choice upon completion of Recruit 
Training. The Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and the U. S. Naval 
Academy (Annapolis, Md.) offer com- 
plete college educations plus commis- 
sions to nearly 3,500 high school grad- 
uates annually. Candidates are selected 
by examination. 

The NROTC program is conducted 
through 52 colleges and universities. 
During th’ summer, students studying 
under this program take ocean cruises 
which combine practical training with 
recreation and travel. 

Members of the Armed Forces may 
increase their knowledge through en- 
rollment in correspondence courses 
sponsored by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute. They also may receive college 
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credit by taking any of the 6,000 cor- 
respondence courses given by 59 col- 
leges. All are available at small cost. 

When a man enters any branch of the 
Armed Forces, he is given aptitude tests 
to find his special abilities. Insofar as 
possible, he is assigned to the job where 
his talents and experience can best be 
ysed. Whether a man takes part in the 
college program or goes to one of the 
trade schools, he can put his knowledge 
to good use if he decides to return to 
civilian life,later. 


Air Force Schools 


The Aviation Career Plan permits a 
young man to pick his own specialist 
school before enlisting. He is then as- 
signed to that school after basic train- 
ing. He can choose among some 40 
subjects, ranging from meteorology and 
radio to aerial photography. 

High school graduates who enlist are 
eligible to apply for the six-months’ 
course in officers’ training at San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Men who complete the 12-month 
fight training course under the Avia- 
tion Cadet Program are commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

All branches of the Armed Forces 


Aviation cadets discuss operation of P-80 jet fighter (in background). 


have well organized recreation pro- 
grams; all have lending libraries, etc. 

A young man considering a career 
in any of the Armed Services should 
carefully weigh the advantages — pos- 
sible college and technical training, 
good pay, superior recreation program, 
and others — against certain other fea- 
tures of a military life, which he may 


or may not consider to be disadvantages. 
The Armed Forces require a much 
stricter discipline than most civilians 
experience in everyday life. And he 
can’t always live where he chooses; nor 
can he always have*his family with 
him. For full information, see your 
local recruiting offices. 
— WiLLiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 
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MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Amateur and pro alike take advantage 
of nylon’s combination of proved advantages 








ool Plan This year more players than ever before will be playing 
- attend- with nylon tennis strings. Try nylon in your racket. You'll 
thon like the way nylon strings respond to each stroke. You'll 
Officers’ like nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and 
. Naval resilience, its freedom from fraying. For new rackets, for 
‘er com- restringing jobs—players are finding a change to nylon is 
commis- a change for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
a (Inc.), Plastics Department, Room 505, Arlington, N.J. 
. Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 

nducted 
ersities. 
tudying DU PO NT NYLON 
cruises “What do | want in a racket string? After all, what Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 
ng with an average player like me needs is a string that puts 

more zip in his game . . . and has a longer life. I 
igh rn don’t want to have to get a new restringing job every GU POND 


time my racket gets wet or fraying starts. Nylon 
stays resilient longer, and it sure helps my game. It’s 
nylon for me from now on!” 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











signature on the barrel end. 


The 1948 edition of H&B’s Famous 
Slugger Year Book is ready now. 
« Get your copy from your 
Louisville Slugger dealer 
or send Sc direct to us 
(stamps or coin) to 
cover mailing. Address 
Dept. s-32 , Hillerich 
& Bradsby, Inc., 

Louisville 2, Ky. 


ane Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 
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BARRONS 
REGENTS EXAMS 


iND 


ANSWERS 


8 OR MORE 
LATEST REGENTS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 
* 

ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The littie red books 
Reve olf the answers 


At your feverite bookstore or order 
direct trom 
Barron's Regents Series 


37 Germania Place, 
Brooklyn 10. N. Y. 

















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 

range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
* 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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The Purloined Letter 
(Concluded) 


of my weak eyes, and lamented the ne- 
cessity of the spectacles, under cover 
of which I cautiously and thoroughly 
surveyed the whole apartment, while 
seemingly intent only upon the conver- 
sation of my host. 

“I paid especial attention to a large 
writing-table near which he sat, and 
upon which lay confusedly some mis- 
cellaneous letters and other papers, 
with one or two musical instruments 
and a few books. Here, however, after 
a long and very deliberate scrutiny, I 
saw nothing to excite suspicion. 

“At length my eyes fell upon a trum- 
pery filigree card-rack of pasteboard 
that hung dangling by a dirty blue rib- 
bon from a little brass knob just be- 
neath the middle of the mantelpiece. 
In this rack, which had three or four 
compartments, were five or six visiting 
cards and a solitary letter. This last was 
much soiled and crumpled. It was torn 
nearly in two, across the middle — as if 
a design, in the first instance, to tear it 
entirely up as worthless, had -been al- 
tered, or stayed, in the second. It had 
a large black seal, bearing the D—— 
cipher very conspicuously, and was ad- 
dressed, in a diminutive female hand, 
to D——, the Minister, himself. It was 
thrust carelessly, and even, as it seemed, 
contemptuously, into one of the upper- 
most divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this 
letter than I concluded it to be that of 
which I was in search. To be sure, it 
was to all appearance radically differ- 
ent from the one of which the Prefect 
had read us so minute a description. 
Here the seal was large and black, with 
the D-—— cipher; there it was small 
and red, with the ducal arms of the 
S —— family. Here the address, to the 
Minister, was diminutive and feminine; 
there the superscription, to a certain 
royal personage, was markedly bold 
and decided; the size alone formed a 
point of correspondence. But, then, the 
excessive radicalness of these differ- 
ences; the dirt; the soiled and torn con- 
dition of the paper, so inconsistent with 
the true methodical habits of D—-; 
and the situation of this document, in 
full view of every visitor; these things, 
I say, were strongly corroborative of 
suspicion. 

“I protracted my visit as long as pos- 
sible, and while I maintained a most 
animated discussion with the Minister 
upon a topic which I knew well had 
never failed to interest and excite him, 
I kept my attention really riveted upon 
the letter. In scrutinizing the edges of 
the paper I observed them to be more 
chafed than seemed necessary. They 
presented the broken appearance which 


is manifested when a stiff paper, having 
been once folded and pressed with , 
folder, is refolded in a reversed direc. 
tion, in the same creases or edges which 
had -forced the original fold. It was 
clear to me that the letter had beep 
turned as a glove, inside out, re-directed 
and re-sealed. I bade the Minister good 
morning and took my departure g& 
once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the 
table. 

“The next morning I called for the 
snuff-box, when we resumed quite 
eagerly the conversation of the preced. 
ing day. While thus engaged, however. 
a loud report as if of a pistol, was heard 
immediately beneath the windows of 
the hotel, and was succeeded by a 
series of fearful screams, and the shout. 
ings of a terrified mob. D— rushed 
to a casement, threw it open, and 
looked out. In the meantime I stepped 
to the card-rack, took the letter, put it 
in my pocket, and replaced it by a 
facsimile (so far as regards externals), 
which I had carefully prepared at my 
lodgings — imitating the D—— cipher 
by means of a seal formed of bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had 
been occasioned by the frantic behavior 
of a man with a musket. He had fired 
it among a crowd of women and chil- 
dren. It proved, however, to have been 
without ball, and the fellow was suf- 
fered to go his way as a lunatic or a 


drunkard. When he had gone, D— 


came from the window, whither I had ' 


followed him immediately upon secur- 
ing the object in view. Soon afterwards 
I bade him farewell. The pretended 
lunatic was a man in my own pay.” 

“But what purpose had you,” I asked. 
“in replacing the letter by a facsimile? 
Would it not have been better at the 
first visit to have seized it openly, and 
departed?” 

“D—,” replied Dupin, “is a des- 
peraté man and a man of nerve. His 
hotel, too, is not without attendants 
devoted to his interests. Had I made the 
wild attempt you suggest I might never 
have left the Ministerial presence alive. 
But I had an object apart from these 
considerations. You know my political 
prepossessions. In this matter, I act as 
a partisan of the lady concerned. For 
eighteen months the Minister has had 
her in his power. She has him now in 
hers— since, being unaware that the 
letter is not in his possession, he will 
proceed with his exactions as if it was. 
Thus he will inevitably commit himsel! 
at once to his political destruction. | 
confess, however, that I should like 
very well to know the precise characte! 
of his thoughts, when, being defied bi 
her whom the Prefect terms ‘a certail 
personage, he is reduced to opening 
the letter which I left for him in the 
card-rack.” 
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@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 
every stroke. 


¥ Have your racket strung 
#) with 


4 ICTOR 


f Strings that Win! 





“MY ONLY ; 
AUTHORIZED STORY"! 


YE 
Here it is at 
last—Bahe «Wey. 
Ruth's own story! 


) ie is the Babe’s only autobiography 
—and every fan will want to read 
and own it! A big, beautiful new book 
that tells his exciting story from boy- 
hood on—filled with baseball's biggest, 
thrill-packed moments. With 41 action 
photographs and 21 chapters of thrill- 
ing text—only $1. Mail coupon below! 


THE 


Babe Ruth 
story By BABE RUTH 


as told to 
BOB CONSIDINE 

BSS ae eee sees SSS 

E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Inc., Dept. SR. 

300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y. 


Rush me THE BABE RUTH STORY. I 
enclose $1 (dollar bill or check). 


Name. 
Addr 


City. Zone. State. 


O If you prefer the handsome cloth-bound 
edition, check here and enclose $3.00 














A Weighty Matter 


One of the large banks in downtown 
St. Louis has installed, for the con- 
venience of its customers, a scale on 
which they may weigh themselves with- 
out depositing the usual coin. 
Recently a young stenographer de- 
cided to go to the bank after work. Not 
knowing the closing hours, she picked 
up the telephone to inquire. 

“May I ask, please, how late the 
bank is open today?” 

“Savings or loan department?” que- 
ried the switchboard operator. 

“Neither—I just wanted to weigh 
myself.” 


Eleanor David 


So Sudden 


Boss (to stenographer): Are you 
doing anything Sunday evening? 

Steno: Why, no. 

Boss: Then try to get down a little 


earlier Monday morning, will you? 
The Allied Youth 


Unreasonable Facsimile 


The bearded hillbilly, in the big city 
for the first time, saw people stepping 
up on a weighing machine, putting 
pennies in it, standing motionless and 
then taking pieces of cardboard from 
the slot. Finally he got up enough 
courage to step aboard himself. He 
dropped in his penny and out popped 
a card with Van Johnson’s picture on it. 
He studied it closely, then stared critic- 
ally into the mirror on the machine. 

“Shucks,” he said, turning to an on- 
looker, “this contraption don’t take sech 
a very good picture, does it?” 


The Allied Youth 


Suspense 


A man put up at a hotel, and the 
clerk warned him that the man in the 
next room was very nervous. When the 


man went to bed, he thoughtlessly 
dropped his shoe which hit the floor 
with a resounding thud. Then he re- 
membered his poor nervous neighbor: 
so he laid the other shoe down very 
gently. He went to bed, and about two 
hours later he heard a rap at the door. 
He asked who it was, and a voice re- 
quested, “For heaven’s sake, throw that 
other shoe down, will you?” 

Fruita Union News 


Sweet Memories 


I rose and gave to her my seat. 
I could not let her stand. 

She made me think of mother, 
With that strap held in her hand. 
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instead. You'll enjoy it for years! 
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Canadian High News 



















venient transportation for everybody! Boys, 
girls, men, women, all ride the new Harley- 
Davidson 125, all enjoy its smooth power, 
its safe, easy handling. A real motorcycle, 
the 125 is sturdy, dependable, just right for 
riding to work, office, school, town, for shop- 
ping, picnicking and vacationing. Goes any- 
where, parks anywhere. Costs little to buy 
and operate. Made by the world’s largest 
motorcycle manufacturer, your assurance of 
quality and performance. Ride it and you'll 
want it! See your dealer for demonstration. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department SC Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


———A REAL MOTORCYCLE__.. 


® Air-cooled, alumi- © 3.25 x 19” tires 
num head motor ®@ Internal expanding 
© 3-speed transmis- brakes 
sion, foot shift ®@ Speedometer built in 
© Generator ignition head-lamp housing 











LET TENNIS 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Ouaten | wwe and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 

500 F Ave., New York City 18 

one rah me that FREE Dunloptennis book: * ‘Stroking 
with Vincent Ritherds.”’ 
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Maybe you can’t tell the players without a score Sees 
card. But you can always tell PLANTERS PEA-§ which a 


NUTS by their flavor. They are crispy, meaty,— '°ove! 
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f chewy—a perfect delight to the palate— word f 
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they can‘t be beaten as a relaxing energy treat while watch- gins to 

ing ball games or marking time between meals. PLANTERS touches joint a 
: P . . ° United 

every base in flavor and nourishment. They contain vitamins for energy The : 
and possess a higher percentage of good quality protein than steak! ot the 
That's why you should look for the ‘‘MR. PEANUT’ man on the wrapper = 
of the peanuts you buy. He is your guarantee of healthy, flavorsome exceller 
eating. And for another energy “hit,” try the 5¢ PLANTERS JUMBO wary? 
BLOCK. It’s a winning combination in any food league. too, alt 
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A NEW EUROPE RISES 


In this, the final special issue of the 
current year, we deal with Western 
Europe, emphasizing the 16 nations 
which are participating in the European 
Recovery Program. National sovereignty 
has been a Western European watch- 
word for centuries. Today, however, 
these nations realize the tremendous 
gains to be made from cooperation and 
joint action—perhaps leading to an 
United States of Europe. 

The similarity between the problems 
ot the 13 American colonies and the 
individual European nations will oc- 
cur to many students. This makes an 
excellent motivation for classroom in- 
terest. Point out that the colonies had 


vast differences in climate and resources, . 


too, although in many ways they were 
more closely knit than the nations of 
Western Europe. 

Centers of interest in this issue are: 
Five-power pact and Benelux (pp. 7-9, 
and cover); Italian elections (pp. 10- 
11); Socialism (pp. 16-17). 


References 


“What Next in Europe?” Town 
Meeting of the Air broadcast. Send 10 
cents to Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd St., 
New York 18. 

“Belgium Comes Back,” by Harvey 

Kemmer, National Geographic, May, 
1948, page 575. 
_ For the text of the Five-power Pact 
for Mutual Aid, see U. S. News and 
World Report, March 26, 1948, page 
70, 

“Is Europe Through? A Decided 

(Concluded un next page) 


Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


U. S. Communists (p. 14) 


What is the objective of American 
Communists? What are some ways to 
detect Communists? When a Com- 
munist uses the word democracy, im- 
perialism, or Fascism, what does he 
mean? 


Note Pages 16-18 


Teachers using the Social Studies and 
the Combination Editions will find an 
article on Socialism on pages 16-17, and 
Dr. Commager’s article on page 18. 
Student copies of the English Edition 
include book reports and a short story 
on these pages. 





Coming Up! 

Watch for the four-page supplement 
to Senior Scholastic for May 24. Sep- 
arate sections will be devoted to tests 
covering English material, Men in the 
News, Map Problems, and to general 
social studies material. 


May 17, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Party Conven- 
tions. Commager—Normalcy and _ Iso- 
lation; 20 Questions about Africa. 

All Classes: Democracy Series (Con- 
clusion) — You and the Nation’s Future. 

English Classes: Theme — Americans 
View Other Nations. 


May 24, 1948 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT ISSUE 
—Prize winning eptries in short story, 
essay, poetry, historical and current 
events articles, etc. Selection of art 
awards’ winning entries. 

Review and preview of national, for- 
eign, and United Nations affairs. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


American Literature 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 

To interest students in American lit- 
erature which is outstanding in its con- 
tribution to American thinking or in 
the way it portrays American life. 


Motivation 

If you were asked to name America’s 
five greatest authors, whom would you 
choose? If you could have only one liv- 
ing writer on your list, whom would 
you name? Why? 


References 

See also Senior Scholastic for April 
12 on page 3-T. 

Hildegarde Hawthome, granddaugh- 
ter of Nathaniel, wrote these delightful 
biographies: (1) Poet of Craigie House 
(Longfellow). $2.50. 1936. Appleton- 
Century. (2) Youth’s Captain (Emer- 
son). $2. 1935. Longmans. (3) Con- 
cords Happy Rebel (Thoreau). $2. 
1940. Longmans. 

Van Wyck Brooks wrote these 
studies in American literature: (1) The 
Flowering of New England, 1815-1865. 
$4. 1936. Dutton. (2) New England: 
Indian Summer, 1865-1915. $10. 1940. 
Dutton. 

M. J. Adler’s book (How to Read a 
Book. $1. Stokes) has a list of books 
which he considers the world’s greatest 
literature. 


Discussion Questions 
For pp. 21-22: Why have people crit- 
icized Walt Whitman’s poetry? What 
does he say in his own defense? How 
(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


‘No’,” by Carlo Levi. New York Times 
Magazine, December 7, 1947, page 10. 


Discussion Questions 

For page 7: What steps already have 
been taken toward some form of consoli- 
dation of Western European nations? 
Why are many Europeans in favor of 
some form of union? If industrial out- 
put in Western Europe now equals 
that of 1938, why do the Europeans 
need help so badly? 

For pages 8-9: Why did the five pow- 
ers sign the mutual-aid pact at Brussels? 
Why did Belgium’s Premier Spaak visit 
the United States last month? How does 
our Government feel about giving mil- 
itary aid to Western Europe? ‘Vhy 
hasn’t Russia objected to the Brussels 
pact? Could Russia join the alliance? 
Explain. Why hasn’t Spain been in- 
vited to participate? What agreement 
have France and Italy made with each 
other? What is Benelux? 

For pages 16-17: How do Western 
European ideas of Socialism differ from 
our belief in free enterprise? How does 
this Socialism differ from Communism? 
What nations in Europe have Socialist 
governments? What progress has the 
British government made toward gov- 


ernment ownership of key industries? 
Why are some Europeans distrustful of 
Uncle Sam? 


Student Activities 


1. Make a chart of the Marshall Plan 
Nations (see p. 12). In the left column 
list the nations. Across the top, leave 
spaces for size, population, names of 
leaders, and other facts (strength of 
major political parties, special prob- 
lems). 

2. Draw a map of Western Europe 
(include Britain). You might color it 
to show which nations have Socialist 
governments, Locate and name the cap- 
ital of each nation. 

8. Make a Who’s Who of the leaders 
of Westen Europe. Write a_ brief 
biography of one or two leaders of each 
of the Marshall Plan nations. For pro- 
nunciation of names, see page 11. 

4. Appoint a committee to organize 
a New Europe bulletin board. Reserve a 
section for each Marshall Plan nation. 
Put up pictures of leaders and of the 
countries. Also leave room for clippings 
from newspapers. 

5. Read “Man of the Hour,” the edi- 
torial on Paul G. Hoffman on page 3. 
Why is a man like Mr. Hoffman willing 
to give up — even temporarily — his im- 
portant private position to serve the 
Government? What sacrifices do you 


make to do your part to make democ. 
racy work? 

6. Prepare a panel discussion (with 
two students on each side) on the sub. 
ject, “The United States should grant 
military aid, if the need arises, to the 
nations signing the Brussels mutual aid 
pact.” 

7. Appoint a student to give an oral 
report on the subject, “Studying for. 
eign languages in school opens the way 
to careers in foreign service and overseas 
commerce.” (Point out that Mr. Hoff. 
man will need many helpers who can 
speak foreign languages. ) 

8. Plan a class program on “A Trip 
Through the Marshall Plan Nations,” 
Appoint a student to be a tour guide 
in each nation, pointing out spots of 
interest, naming industries, and _re- 
sources and introducing students to the 
nation’s leaders. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 
Western Europe: 1-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c; 
6-c. 
Mapping Benelux: -1-b; 2-c; 3-c. 
Socialist Governments: 1-N; 2-S; 3-5: 
4-S; 5-N. 

Names in the News: 1-g; 2-i; 3-e; 4-f; 
5-c; 6-a; 7-h; 8-d; 9-j; 10-b. 
Europe’s “Third Force”: 
Italian Election: 
Christian Democrats. 

Word Review Quiz: b. 


1-b; 2-a; 3-c. 
1-Saragat; 2-five; 3- 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


did Poe’s writing affect the literature 
of America, Britain, and France? (Point 
out that he is one of the fathers of the 
short story.) Why did Thoreau study 
nature? What important part of life 
did Thoreau ignore? What criticism is 
made of Mark Twain’s works? What 
can be said in his defense? Why do the 
authors recommend that modern read- 
ers should read some new books and 
also read the best of the older works? 

For pp. 23-25: What experiences did 
Mark Twain have which helped him to 
understand and write about everyday 
people? Where did he get his first big 
opportunity to write? 

For pp. 29-30: How did the thief 
hide the stolen letter? How did the de- 
tective figure out where it was hidden? 
What trick did the detective play so 
that the thief would be punished for 
his crime? 

Student Activities 

1. Plan a “Book Auction” program. 

Put up posters announcing the date of 


the program and listing the books “for 
sale.” Choose one student to be the 


auctioneer (orf who can talk like the 
tobacco auctioneers). Divide the class 
into small groups and let each group 
choose one great American author. The 
group surveys the works of that author. 
(If it is Mark Twain, one student 
studies his life, another studies The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, etc.) Then 
the groups plans a sales compaign to 
sell the author’s books to the class. 

After the chairman of each group 
makes his sales speech, the class votes 
on whether the author should be in- 
cluded in the list of 10 or 20 great 
American authors. The auctioneer is in 
charge of counting the votes. 

2. Individual students give brief oral 
reports on the lives of famous Ameri- 
can authors. 

3. Write an up-to-date version of 
“The Purloined Letter.” Choose for your 
setting a city near your home. 


Dull Night (p. 18 Eng. Ed.) 


Check-Test Questions 

Why does Johnny take Saturday 
afternoons off from his work at the 
drugstore? Describe the druggist, Mr. 
Cook. What do Larry and Johnny do 
to pass the time away? What does the 
girl say on the telephone? What could 


she have been talking about? Why does 
Larry leave for home before Johnny? 

Are Mr. Cook, Johnny, and Larry 
lifelike characters? Do you know people 
like them? Explain your answer. Was 
it natural that they didn’t do some spec- 
ulating about what the girl said? Or 
is it a feminine characteristic to be curi- 
ous about people and what they are 
saying and doing? Do you think that a 
lot happens around us that we don't 
notice? 


Lesson in Composition (p. 27) 


Using humorous illustrations, the au- 
thors tell how to avoid writing sentences 
which puzzle the reader. 


Student Activities 

From reading your own compositions 
and the newspapers make a list of hu- 
mo: ous sentences which say one thing 
but mean another. Explain what is 
wrong with each sentence. (Example: 
Having eaten their lunches, the boat 


departed. ) 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 28) 

Word Wizard: 1-a. 2-b. 3-b. 4-b. 5-b. 
6-a. 7-a. 8-a. 9-b. 10-a. 1]-b. 12-a. 15-b. 
14-a. 15-b. 16-a. 17-b. 18-a. 19-a. 20-b. 
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New Books for Teen- 


NE of the many problems that the 

busy teacher has to solve is that of 
recommending books, especially new 
books, that appeal to student interests. 
To aid in the solution of this problem, 
Scholastic Teacher presents this service 
on new books for teen-agers. 

In preliminary editor-author confer- 
ences, it was agreed that we will present 
new materials, that notes will be brief, 
and that the books mentioned will be 
those that have interest appeal to read- 
ers 12 to 19 years in age. 

Notes published below were devel- 
oped in accordance with these princi- 
ples. Teachers are invited to send sug- 
gestions to Hardy R. Finch, Lockwood 
Lane, Riverside, Conn. 

A book journey for boys and girls 
who are curious about other lands is 
available via In Norway, by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen (Viking, $3). It is the 
result of the experience of the author, 
first growing up in Norway, later as a 
frequent visitor, and recently as a one- 


,year resident. 


Another. travel book, this time for 
those who read adult books, is W. 
Adolphe Roberts’ Lands of the Inner Sea 
— The West Indies and Bermuda 
(Coward, McCann, $4), It reviews the 
exotic beauty of this part of the world 
along with its social and political back- 
ground. 

Both teachers and students will like 
Neill James’ Dust on My Heart (Scrib- 
ners, $3), the product of four years’ 
travel in Mexico. After living among 
the Indians in Central Mexico, Miss 
James visits the buried cities of Mitla, 
fractures her leg while descending Mt. 
Popocatepetl, and narrowly escapes 
death when a building near the volcano 
Paracutin collapses. 

Followers of “westerns” will be 
thrilled by Dusty of the Double Seven, 
by Graham F. Bean (Viking, $3). This 
yar commences when Bob “Dusty” 
Rhodes jumps off a train and heads for 
Double Seven Ranch. It continues at a 
rapid pace until Bob and his “Buddy” 
complete their fight against land thieves. 

Dark House on the Moss, by Con- 
stance Savery (Longmans, $2.50), fol- 
lows the adventures of two orphans who 
live in their uncle’s lonely mansion. 
Younger junior high school students not 
interested in love stories will be in- 
trigued by the series of mysterious hap- 
penings and the happy solution of the 
narrative. 

Also of interest to younger -than- 


ers 


- By Hardy Finch 
Head, Department of English 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


average junior high readers is The House 
of the. Swan, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(Macmillan, $2.50). When Molly and 
Stephen Travis, American children, 
visit grown cousins in France, they dis- 
cover the mysterious House of Swan 
and help to solve a strange mystery. 

Young readers who still enjoy stories 
about Indian life will want to read 
Summer at Yellow Singer's, by Flora 
Bailey (Macmillan, $2.50). Judy and 
Jo live at the home of Yellow Singer, 
Navaho medicine man, and have an 
enjoyable summer. 

Do your early teen-agers ask for new 
animal stories? If they do, suggest that 
they read Vulpes, the Red Fox, by John 
and Jean George (E. P. Dutton, $2.50). 
Vulpes eludes his pursuers for many 
seasons until his sworn enemy, a farmer, 
finally catches him off guard and ends 
his wily career. 

Gladys Malvern, author of Jonica’s 
Island, has just published an enchanting 
love story of a young actress’ struggle 
for a stage career in the John Street 
Theatre, New York City’s first play- 
house. Susanna Gage, sixteen-year-old 
heroine, aspires to great theatrical fame 
and to marriage above her own station, 
but she satisfies her aspirations with 
some stage success and with a happy 
marriage to an American doctor. Girls 
who like dramatics and romance will 
enjoy Your Kind Indulgence (Julian 
Messner, $2.50). 

Alice Ross Colver brings a wealth of 
encouragement to the would-be girl 
writer in her career story, Joan, Free 
Lance Writer (Julian Messner, $2.50). 
Joan Winter, just through college, must 
help with the family finances and wants 
to begin her writing career. Her trials 
and triumphs are told against the back- 
ground of a first-rate romance. 

What may prove to be a classic among 
books for junior high school girls is 
Bittersweet, by Martha Barnhart Harper 
(Longmans, $2.50). Enjoying her posi- 
tion as big sister to seven younger chil- 
dren on a farm in Pennsylvania during 
the Civil War, Lucy Barnhart shows 
her great understanding of human na- 
ture throughout the story. 

For excitement coupled with histori- 
cal background, girls will turn to Blue 
Dowry, by Florence Maule -Updegraff 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). Elizabeth 
Brandon in Massachusetts before the 
Revolution resents the colonists’ oppo- 
sition to the king and his taxes. A series 
of events changes her attitude. 
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The gaiety of plantation life in the 
South, the siege of Atlanta during the 
Civil War, and a trip North to a school 
for orphans form the background of 
Mary Montgomery, Rebel, by Fern Dar- 
inger (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Girls 
who enjoy stories about wholesome hu- 
man relationships will like it. 

For followers of girl scouting, Jean 
Dupont Miller’s A Wish for Tomorrow 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) offers an exciting 
narrative about Jo Seymour, who finds 
new friends at the Internationa] Camp 
for Senior Scouts and Guides. 

The boy who is a sports enthusiast is 
the one to read Ann Hall's Like Father, 
Like Fun (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). When 
Peeps Elliott, a high-school freshman, 
tries to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, a famous athlete, his successes 
and failures make a story of high inter- 
est potentialities. 

I Work on a Newspaper, by Henry 
Lent (Macmillan, $2.50) is a good pos- 
sibility for any student who is consider- 
ing newspaper work as a career. Its 
pictures and readable text tell about one 
complete day in the life of a newspaper, 
including the reporters and editors, the 
typesetters and the engravers, the press- 
men, and the distributors. 

King’s Man, by C. M. Edmonston 
and M. L. F. Hyde (Longmans, $2.50), 
is an historical novel for boys who pre- 
fer stories with chivalry, tournaments, 
and the Crusades. These elements and 
others are brought together in this tale 
of William Marshall, tourney fighter 
extraordinary, who protects the son of 
Henry Plantagenet. 


For You and Your Students 


How “world-minded” are American 
schools? You'll find answers to that ques- 
tion in “Education for International 
Understanding,” two-year study report 
from the Committee on International 
Relations, NEA. The report lists com- 
mon goals of a world-minded school 
program, together with reports on what 
has been done and what could be done 
to bring about these goals in all our 
schools. Single copies, $1; discounts for 
quantity; from National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C. 

“The Story of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire,” 48-page illustrated 
pamphlet, comes to you free from Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. It will appeal 
to your students. 

“Tools for’ Adapting Schools to To- 
day’s Needs” contains a list of books, 
pamphlets, and films prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. Principals of 75 school 
systems in and around metropolitan New 
York make up the Council. 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 


Then your students won't miss a single issue of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC next term. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will continue to bring its 
wealth of useful teaching materials and timely 


articles on current affairs to you and your students 
week after week. 


AND ONE OF SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
EARLY FALL ISSUES WILL FEATURE: 
“AMERICA VOTES — 1948,” a special 16-page insert that 
will give you and your students — without bias — the story 


of the candidates, the issues, and the background in this 
momentous election year. 


“AMERICA VOTES — 1948” will come FREE, as a part of 
every subscription to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s Social Studies 
or Combination Editions. 


SO RENEW YOUR 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 


Just indicate your ESTIMATED fall classroom needs on the handy 
coupon below. 


OF COURSE, YOU MAY REVISE THIS ESTIMATE AT ANY TIME 
WITHIN THREE WEEKS AFTER RECEIVING YOUR FIRST SEPTEMBER 
ISSUE, to meet your actual fall requirements. 





———— MAIL THE COUPON TODAY -———-——————— _ 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC as follows 
No. of Copies: (Prices for 5 or more student subscriptions te same addrese) 
COMBINATION EDITION $.75 per semester; $1.50 per school year 
——_—_SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION $.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 
ENGLISH EDITION $.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 


C) This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issue.) 
C) This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One: [] SCHOOL YEAR [] Semester 
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Off the Press 


United Nations Primer, by Sigrid Ame 
Rinehart, 1948. 267pp. $2.50 


Miss Arne, an Associated Press cor. 
respondent, has collected the texts of 
basic international documents from the 
Atlantic Charter to the final text which 
emerged at San Francisco. Included jp 
this valuable source book are the texts 
of agreements reached at Casablanca 
Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, Yalta, food and 
labor conferences. Each is introduced 
by a clear, dramatic account of cir. 
cumstances which led to the event and 
of its repercussions. 

Twelfth year students can be re. 
ferred to chapters for special reports, 
Social studies teachers will want this 
collection nearby as references to events 
of the recent past reappear in the news 
of the day. 

















The Marshall Fields. A Study in Wealth, 
by John Tebbel. Dutton, 1947. 320pp. 
$3.75. 


Mr. Tebbel gained an insight into 
the accumulation of American fortunes 
when he traced the rise of the McCor- 
mick, Medill, and Patterson families in 
An American Dynasty. In this thorough- 
ly readable, if not definitive, biography 
of the Fields, we are carried through 
the lives of the Chicago department 
store’s founder, his son, and the pres- 
ent Marshall Field 3rd, whose current 
adventures in mass media take a third 
of the book. The technique of making 
a fortune in merchandizing, and spend- 
ing it in publishing, is detailed dramati- 
cally. The author is more sympathetic 
to the latter than the former. 

Chapters like the story of the Chi- 
cago Sun can be read by senior high 
school students. Since the press is an 
important influence on our lives, the 
Field enterprises, and the fortune on 
which they are based, are well worth 
studying. 

















The United States in the Second World 
War, by Marc Harris. Barnes & 
Noble, 1946. 167 pp., $1.50. 


Mare Harris, a Washington corte- 
spondent, has contributed a valuable 
interpretation and repository of facts 
about World War II. In a carefully or- 
ganized volume he has compressed, in 
a highly readable manner, causes of the 
war, methods of fighting it, diplomatic 
maneuvers, effects of the war on the 
American standard of living, and prob- 
lems of the peace. 

It is the kind of book to which teach- 
ers can send llth and 12th year stu- 
dents with some assurance that they 
will gain a clearer picture of recent 
events. 








































































































